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certainly must have a reliable backlog. If the 
class disagrees with him, that is perfectly all 
right. 

But above all things he, the teacher, cannot 
compromise on fundamental Christian issues. 
If he does, he weakens himself in the eyes of 
his class. It is better to disagree in friendly 
fashion than to compromise and “lose face.” 
He retains and develops his personality by 
quietly and courteously maintaining his con- 
victions. His personality will make it possible 
for him to correct wrong answers and untenable 
viewpoints without “hurting” the class member. 

In fact, if the teacher is wise, he will use 
whatever comes from the class and will weave 
it into the material and idealism of the lesson. 
No one in the class must ever be needlessly 
embarrassed. Personally, I have never said 
to a student—especially on the high-school 
level—‘‘That is wrong.” 

I prefer rather to express an appreciation 
for what has been suggested no matter how far 
off the trail it is, and weave it somewhere into 
the matter being discussed. The student feels 
he has made a contribution even though he did 
say the wrong thing. (That does not hold when 
the student is merely flippant!) If he is sincere, 
it will encourage him for the next time. 

5. Thoroughness is better than “covering the 
whole lesson.”’ For years I have held that no one 
lesson can be completed in the time available 
in the average Sunday-school period—at least 
not adequately. Our lesson writers, of course, 
must give us more material than we can use for 
the allotted time. Schedules and conditions 
necessarily vary in an unprofessional organiza- 
tion such as the Sunday school has to be. The 
teacher sometimes feels he must get all there is 
in the lesson over to the class regardless of 
thoroughness. 

But the trained teacher knows that if he can 
make clear and “drive in” even just one or two 
basic ideas and truths for living, the period 
will have been well spent. 

6. Prayer is essential when the discussion 
method is used. We have already made mention 
of the temptations that can endanger the dis- 
cussion method through sidetracking from the 
religious theme to community problems or af- 
fairs unrelated to the core of the biblical ma- 
terial of the lesson. It is so easy to make that 
“slip.” 

_ Also, the teacher cannot help knowing that 
in his class are some who are not really Chris- 
lians and others who are just indifferent. The 
teacher who is truly concerned about the class 
will, every Sunday as he comes to the church, go 
ior a few moments of personal praver in some 
‘stiuded corner before he goes to his class. 
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the trend of the discussions on the high level 
so that the spiritual atmosphere is maintained 
throughout the period. 

7. What is the benefit of discussion? Briefly, 
the class has an active part. It “handles” the 
lesson truths personally. The class thinks about 
them and expresses itself about them. That is 
good education. We do not learn very much by 
only listening. But hearing our voice in a group 
discussion does something to us, psychologically. 

The lesson will stay with us much longer than 
if we just sit and listen. Learning is not com- 
pleted by receiving, only by receiving and giv- 
ing. The pupil will be much more likely to come 
to the Sunday school more regularly when he 
has a part in it. Somehow, the Sunday-school 
hour becomes important—and interesting. 
Something of ws goes into such a class. 
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THE Reformation, it is well known, abolished 
the distinction between sacred and secular areas 
of life, between special duties owed to God and 
ethical duties toward man, between specially 
meritorious religious vocations and the tasks of 
ordinary Christians in the world. All useful vo- 
cations, the Reformers said, are sacred and have 
religious merit. Duties to one’s neighbors are 
duties to God. There is no special class of reli- 
gious obligations; all obligations are religious. 
For Protestantism, there can be no going back 
to a Catholic distinction of area between things 
secular and things religious—From Basic 
Christian Ethics, by Paul Ramsey; 1950; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Simon Peter 


(HE MEETS SIMON OF CYRENE) 


Tell me, Stranger, passing on the road, 

You took His cross amid the jeering men, 

What did He say .. . what did He whisper then 
That moment when your shoulder felt the load? 


Tell me, Stranger, new to scenes like this, 
Did He look up, and did you see His face? 
Was there a look of pity there and grace 
That reached to vou above the mocker’s hiss? 


God knows I was not worthy to have seen; 

Far off I followed with my weeping shame .. . 

But, Stranger, when | heard them speak your 
name 

It was a knife blade cutting cold and keen 


To think so lately there apon the rim 
Ut destiny I stood and vowed my vow: 
“Though others leave Thee —__— 
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Feb. 25: What Is the Glory of the Christian Life? 


Scripture: Mark 9:2-50. 

This lesson is the last one of this unit. In it you may 
want to review and sum up some of the things that have 
come out of this study of some of the deeds of Jesus 
as recorded by Mark, deeds especially that bear in them 
inspiration and example for the Christian today. 

The summary itself should point to the aspect of the 
Christian life that might be called its glory. You will 
want the adults in your class to come out of this lesson 
with a new inspiration, a conviction that there is about 
this Christian life something that lifts up, that gives 
life a zest and a radiance that it had-not had before. 

You may want to begin the lesson by calling attention 
to the fact that it is the last lesson in the unit. This 
has been a rather long unit. Ask someone to recall what 
in general it has been about. You might ask some of 
the members to tell which lesson meant the most to 
them and why. Ask some of them fo tell some way in 
which the unit helped them to be better Christians. 

Then you might throw out some such question as, Why 
does anybody want to be a Christian? Why do we spend 
all this time talking about what we should and should. 
not do in order to be a Christian? What is there about 
being a Christian that makes it desirable? Is there any- 
thing about the Christian life that should make it at- 
tractive to someone who is not a Christian? Are Chris- 
tians attractive people? Or is Christianity a religion. of 
prohibitions and rules that makes life a kind of constant 
question: Should I do this? Should I not do this? Is 
this a fit activity for a Christian? Well, what about it? 

Go on.to explain that the title of the lesson for today 
is “What Is the Glory of -the Christian Life?” What 
is glory? What do you mean when you speak of glory 
or say that something is glorious? You might ask several 
of the class members to tell what is the first impression 
that comes into their minds. when the word “glory” is 
named, To what things do we ordinarily apply the de- 
scription “glorious”? Of course there is. the glorious 
Fourth of July. We speak of a glorious day when the 
weather is bright or when something happens to make 
us feel exuberant. We think of glory in connection with 
kings surrounded by riches, with luxurious furnishings, 
clothing, and banquets. 

Suggest that the word “glory” has often been used to 
describe God. What aspects of God do we think of when 
we speak of his glory? The class members will be likely 
to think of the majesty and power of God. Ask, How do 
we approach the glory of God? Honor, worship, feelings 
of awe, may be mentioned. If you are using a full hour 
for the lesson, you may want to have someone read one 
or two selections from the Psalms that have this empha- 
sis, for example, Psalms 66:1-4; 145:1-6, 10-13. 

Suggest that in the New Testament there is less em- 
phasis on this aspect. The stories we read of Jesus do 
not say anything about fine clothing, banquets, chariots, 
and pomp. People do not fear to approach him. So far 
as we can determine, he wore ordinary clothes like any- 
one else of his day; he ate simple food; he walked about 
from one place to another. When he spoke of God, he 
did not refer to him as a powerful and terrible ruler: but 


as a loving father. At first glance, it might seem that , 


glory and power were absent from the life of Jesus and 
from the movement of those who tried to follow his 
teachings. . 
Suggest that the class look at the Scripture for today 
to see if they can find anything that might suggest some 
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clue to glory in the life of Jesus and 
Assign three groups to read three sel: 
2-8, 33-37, and 49-50. Ask each of t! 
what they can find of glory in these p 
sages are short; they might be read al 

Begin with the.story of the Tran 
impression does it leave? What is its 
we sce anything of the glory of Jesus : 
here? How? The radiance of the fa 
of the experience, the symbolism of | 
Prophets as represented by Moses an 
toward Jesus, will be mentioned. low 
glory compare with that of a king or 

Turn next to the story of true great: 
by a child. After someone tells or rea 
Is there anything glorious in this story 
its central theme? Can humility be glor 
was Jesus’ attitude toward children? | 
dren seem to respond to him? Ilow 
humility be glorious? 

Then look at the statement about 
is rend, observe that there are a good 
about salt. Why is salt so important? 
salty? The lesson writers point out. th 
when salt is without savor is when it 
purities. If Christians are to be salt, v 
in this? 

From here on, use the plan designed 
your students are reading. 


For Users of Adult Stu 


Ask the class members to recall for 
of Mark was written. What was the 
How does the glory of the kingdom o! 
that of Rome? What docs it mean 
glory? Why is it glorious to love enen 
to temporal power rather than to rise 
was no easier for the Jewish people of | 
Roman rule than it would be for us ¢ 
come and riled by some other power. 

Why did Jesus not raise up an 
against the hated power? Be sure that 
that Jesus gave his followers somethi: 
rich, powerful, and enduring than an 
could have been. The Roman Emp 
fallen, but Christianity goes on. 

Ask the class to give some exam; 
taught humility. Cox gives two or th 
members may think of others. What 
and service have in Christianity? Whi) 
hymn writer say that Jesus was “glor 
How can humility make-one great? 
“The principle of sacrifice . . . lics at 
the universe.” Only as one gives u; 
interests and his striving for honor, 
place. for himself does he approach th 
tianity. For the real power of Christia: 
service to fellow men, Tow did Jes 
disciples could become truly great? 

What is the glory of our own chu! 
has the church done for the people i: 
that you think represent the true gr 
tianity? What has the church done to | 
glory of God? When is your own religi 

Close with a prayer that each one 
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_— true glory of Christian living during the coming 
week, 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


Ask, How did the disciples react. to the statement of 
Jesus that he must suffer and be. put to death? Why 
did it seem so impossible? Why is it significant that the 
story of healing the boy follows immediately after the 
story of the Transfiguration? What did Jesus say was 
real greatness? 

Ask what the class members think Slutz means when 
he says that glory means radiance. What does the Chris- 
tian life radiate? Slutz proposes questions that should 
begin a rich fellowship of sharing if several members of 
the class will tell about the exalted moments they have 
felt. 

After this—and be sure that you save time for it—let 
them discuss the glory through service, considering who 


"are needy in your own community. Notice the persons 


Slutz mentions. They are the less obvious needy,. but 
they are present in every community. Every church can 
find opportunity to serve persons like those. Name spe- 
cifically some lonely older persons, some bereaved per- 
sons, some who are unemployed, and the rest. Make 
some plans to do something for these persons. 

Discuss the rest of the questions proposed by Slutz, 
always answering them out of teal experiences. Be sure 
that as many members of the class who wish to express 
themselves be allowed to answer cach question. Ask, Why 
do you think that Slutz says that Christianity has always 
made children central in its program? Does that mean 
that children should be given whatever they want when- 
ever they want it? 

Sum up the discussion, possibly listing on the board 
the principal points in the glory of Christianity. 

Close with a prayer that each member of the class may 


feel some of the glory of his religion during the coming 


week. 


A Story of Christian Action 


By Robert S. Clemmons 
Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


I WANT to tell you about what our class did last 
quarter. It is the most exciting thing that has happened 
around our church in years.” 

These remarks by an energetic young man from Louisi- 
ana drew my attention. He was really in earnest. I sensed 
quickly that he had something important to say. . 

“It all happened when we were studying our belief 
in Christ,” he continued. “We felt that if Christ had 
come here to change: the lives of people—to save them 
from fears, hates, sins, and prejudices—we should be 
working at that job with more skill and power today. We 
concluded that Christ who taught his disciples to pray 
‘deliver us from evil’ still wanted his followers to work 
with God in redeeming lives. Like so many other classes, 
we adjourned each Sunday with this thought for the 
day lingering in our minds.” ' 

So far nothing unusual, I noted mentally, but the 
exciting turn of events came with the next statement. 

“On the following Sunday the teacher proposed that 
we visit the courtroom in our town and watch the way 
the wheels of justice go around. Some of the class re- 
sponded. At the court we found a considerable round-up 
of juvenile delinquents. What we saw really started us to 
thinking. How did these folks get this way? Why were 
they any different from us? If they were sent away to a 
reformatory, would they be any .better? If you sent 
them back to their communities, how would they be 
able to overcome the difficulties which they would face 
again and again? -Everyone kept talking about these 
questions all the way home.” 

By this time my interest had heightened considerably. 
Here was a class that had really gone beyond the point 
of merely talking about a Christian truth in general. 
They had ventured out into the community and ex- 
plored a problem. together. When. they began to see 
the Christian truth they had learned in relation to the 
problem they observed, real thinking started. “This group 
may get somewhere,” I thought’ to myself, 

During the class session the next Sunday morning the 
group reported on their observations. After some “tut- 
tut” expressions from a few, the class decided to do 


something about the problem. They sent a group to the 
judge, told him of their interest in working with the boys 
and girls, and found out all they could about the parole 
system of the court. They offered him their support, and 
he was glad to accept it. A committee was sent to survey 
some of the downtown stores, talk to employers, and 
find out how many would give these young folks jobs. 

The young adults pledged to stand behind the persons 
they recommended. Then a third committee interviewed 
the members of the class and found about twenty-five 
who would be willing to have young people paroled to 
them. They agreed to talk with them each. week, invite 
them to their homes, help ther make new friends, and aid 
them in making a new start in life. 

As a result of this work, many young people are getting 
a new start in this Louisiana city. They are discovering 


_ new ways of behaving as they come back to their com- 


munities. They are finding friends who will counsel and 
help them overcome some difficulties. They can join new 
groups in which interesting and constructive activities 
are going on. Moreover, twenty merchants and employers 
have joined in the plan to help these persons become 
more secure economically. 

Concluded the young man, “Now when we pray ‘de- 
liver us from evil,’ it means more to every member of 
the class. God is strengthening us as we seek to help 


others.” : 


Real teaching has objectives. Many times they should 
be Christian social action. 





A Part of the Plan 
By Webb Dycus 


I would drain the worth from every adverse ‘day, 
Lest when I wake in Heaven, strange and new, 

The Lord should eye my shallow soul and say: 
“You shirked the task I meant for you to do.” 
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THE magazine features and study materials in Adult 
Student and Aputt TeacHER this month cover a wide 
range of subjects. Teachers and leaders who make use 
of the varied features in these two publications will be 
prepared to help adult groups work out plans for forums. 
It is suggested that you read the two magazines thor- 
oughly, marking quotations, illustrations, and other 
things that can be useful in teaching. Then assign stu- 
dents to make reports on special articles that apply to 
your class study. 

Some of these articles will be useful for forums. In 
Adult Student, you will find these features: “On the 
Way to an Inclusive Fellowship,” by Charles E. Scho- 
field; “Good Soil for Evangelism,” by John Q. Schisler; 
“A Program of Good Race Relations,” by Waights G. 
Henry, and “Three Faiths in Irsael,” by Meanna Ches- 
erton-Mangle. 

If your group wants to use the Learning for Life 
Course this month as a basis for forums, the articles in 
Apu_Tt TeacHER by Norman Cousins and Woodrow Geier 
are presented as supplementary study. The article on 
“Religion and Public Education” might also be useful. 


Adult Student reviews two books to discuss. These 


are American Tradition in Religion and Education, by 
R, Freeman Butts, and The Place of Religion in Public 
Schoola, hy Virgil Henry, 

The “What Would You Do?” discussions (seo next 
page and the third cover page of Adult Student) offer 
two more vital topics for consideration by your group 
this month. 

Why not study one of the new religious books? 

The vigor of Protestant thought is being evidenced 
nowadays by an increasing number of fine books. One 
of these books that may interest your adult group is 
Positive Protestantism by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., 
(The Westminster Press, 1950; 147 pp., $2.50). This 
volume, by a professor of systematic theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is not an anti-Roman Catholic 
book. It is a discussion of the positive evangelical faith 
of Protestantisin—its history and its present-day task 
in a world that is breaking up. — 

The Reformation, Dr. Kerr says, was a deeper plunge 
mto the Gospel. Our job today is to witness to this 
profound Gospel, knowing that “nothing is gained by 
playing down the costliness of Christian discipleship.” 
The Christian fellowship “is not a society of respectable 
spectators.” Dr. Kerr asks a question which any adult 
group might use for its Sunday evening forum: “Is it 
not time for the Chureh to be honest and forthright 
about the difficulty of being a Christian?” 


Learning for Life Plans 


The Learning for Life course for March is “We Lay- 
men and the Ministry.” It will help adults to appreciate 
the ministry, to sce and accept responsibilities for en- 
listing competent candidates for. the ministry, and to 
serve the Church. : 

Two sound motion pictures may bo used to supplement 
the discussions in this course, Crossroads (35 minutes; 
rental, $10.00) is the story of a boy who decides to he- 
come a minister. Jn His Name (40 minutes; rental, 





$10.00) tells the story of the growth in 
minister and laymen in one church after 
baseball through the church window. 
- In April, the Learning for Life courses 
teacher’s material—will appear in a 
Learning for Life. The first course will be 
one running through April and May « 
Cometh Our Help?” It deals with God 
the relation of our lives to it. It considers 
as hardships, catastrophes, suffering, an 
their relation to the personal religious |i! 
There are some motion pictures that 
at special sessions during the time this 
studied as representing approaches to | 
and the way it helps individuals meet t 
life. None of these pictures should be u: 
place of classroom discussion of any of th 
ever, they are suitable for use in evenir 
special meetings of the class. Some ment 
could be made in the class, but they sh« 
the general direction of the discussion. 
Return to Faith, black and white s: 
minutes, tells. the story of a doctor wh 
and gave up his profession but found b 
a child needed his care, It is produced | 
and ents for $6.00, 
Reaching From Ifeaven, black and whi! 


_ 80 minutes, is the story-of how some pe 


church learned how to make religion wor 
and to. bring others some of its values. | 
good and contains some exceptionally goo 
emotional appeaf and humor. Produced | 
Synod Lutherans, it represents quite 

theological background.:Care needs to bi 
cussing such pictures as’ this that no one 
from them that because the story turns 
the end that “believing on Jesus Chris 
prosperity, marital happiness, or any of 
terial good things that comé to the cl 


story. That might be a good approach | 
of the film in the class. It rents for $25.00 


Salt of the Earth is produced by Cath 
the United Lutheran Church, black an 
motion picture, 50 minutes. It tells the 
miner who finds religion for himself ar 
him one of his eempanions. Typical Luthe: 


is used. The film emphasizes the person: 


ligion and its application to individual ar 
tionships; there was no mention of the re! 
social issues that might have been con 


story. It rents for $12.00. 


I Am With You is a black and white 
picture, 75 minutes, made in Rhodesia 
Lutheran Church. It tells the story of a: 
leaves Sweden to go to Rhodesia with his 
and little son, After many trials he gives 


tion and decides he ean no longer be an 


witnessing the faith of one of the native 
finds his own faith once more and returt 


This film ‘rents for $16.00. 
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Prodigal Week Ends 


It isnot only in places located close to inviting 
recreational areas that the problem of prodigal week ends 
becomes serious. With the spread of hard-surfaced high- 
ways over practically the, entire country, and-with the 
trend toward the possession of a car by practically every 
family in America, there is always a temptation to use 
the week end, when members of the family have a con- 
siderable block of time free, to “go places.” 

The trend in American labor practice toward shorten- 
ing the hours of necessary Jabor raises for a growing 
number of people the problem of the wise and profitable 
use of this added leisure. There is a point, in an honest 
reckoning with the stewardship of one’s time, in making 
the most of Icisure opportunities for the building up of 
mental and physical efficiency. 

We need, however, to remember that one of the basic 
principles of our Christian faith is the reservation of 
regular periods for the cultivation of our spiritual sensi- 
hility, the development of our awareness of God, and the 
improvement of our skill in religious living. There is a 
point to Dorothy’s observation (see third cover page, 
Adult Student) that religion involves a good bit of habit. 
The maintenance of regular habits of personal devotion, 
of worship with the congregation, of study and discus- 
sion of problems of religious living, of active service in 
the church—these are vital safeguards that help guaran- 
tee the security of the all-important spiritual values 
without which life loses its purpose and meaning. 

There is something, too, to the other observation which 
Dorothy made. We Protestants talk much about “the 
priesthood of all believers.” All too. often we think of 
this in terms of our privilege of individual private inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and freedom of access to the 
grace of God without having to approach him through 
the agency of priest or formal liturgy. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that when we speak of a “priesthood” 
we are speaking of one who has responsibility for open- 
ing the door to God for his neighbor. 

Here is the very heart of Protestantism. It is pre- 
eminently a layman’s religion. Each layman has direct 
and inescapable responsibility to help his neighbor in 
every way possible to a more vital experience of God. 
Clearly, we cannot. hope to discharge this responsibility 
as long as we shrug out from under any sense of. obliga- 
tion for the church: and just “leave it to the preacher.” 
The strength of Protestantism is in a group of active 
laymen who feel their own personal responsibility for 
the church and who are constantly seeking new oppor- 
tunities to welcome others into the same fellowship. 

This is, in fact, the taproot of democracy. There ‘is 
no place where we can contribute more direetly, or more 


efectively to the nurture and defense of genuine demoe- - 


racy, than in facing and accepting wholeheartedly and 
with genuine enthusiasm and ardent devotion, our per- 
sonal responsibilities right in our own home church. 


Those Liquor Ads 


The newspaper is one of the most characteristic and 
powerful agencies of democracy. It serves as an available 
bulletin board carrying announcements of events of pub- 
lic interest. It brings to our breakfast tables and to our 
firesides a summary of events around the world. It is 
our listening post, keeping us aware of what is going on 
in the big world neighborhood of. which we are a part, 


- and also acquainting us with our neighbors’ thinking. 


Not the Icast important of the services it renders is 
that brought by its advertising pages. Many a house- 
wife would find herself greatly perplexed if she did not 
have the special announcements of bargains in the food 
markets and sales in the general stores to guide her as 


_ she seeks to stretch the resources of her purse to cover 


the insistent demands of her growing family. 

We ought not to shut our minds tothe point which 
the publisher of The Courier raised. Once 2 community: 
has voted to. approve the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
those who would restrict the advertisement of these wares 
are under a heavy burden to support their contention. 
There is, however, good precedent in the long record of 
legislation over the control of alcoholic beverages. The 
courts. have established the prineiple beyond any suc- ° 
cessful challenge that the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic drinks cannot be placed upon the same basis as 


‘just another commodity offered for sale in the stores. 


The uses to which aleoholic beverages are put create 
hazards to the public health and safety of which govern- 
ment has been compelled to take account. It is by suf- 
ferance of the State that the liquor trade exists at-all. 

The group discussing this question.should explore at 
length the various avenues that are open to the indi- 


. vidual citizen for registering his protest against any 


practice that may be currently permitted by law and 
custom. No one is completely cut off from news channels 
if he does without a newspaper, The radio provides -n 
fairly satisfactory coverage of world affairs, Some local 
stations do a reasonably good job of reporting community 
events. Clearly, if any considerable number of citizens 
in a community canceled their subscriptions, the pub- 
lisher would take notice. The value of his advertising 
space is determined by the number of readers he can 
deliver to his advertisers. 

The basic problem, however, is that of creating a 
vigorous and informed public opinion. No newspaper can 
afford to disregard the convictions of its readers on moral 
issues, if those convictions are backed by intelligent and 
informed opinion. The root of our problem in dealing 
with the traffic in heverage alcohol lies in the attitude 
of. many people who do not regard the use of alcohol 
as a matter of serious concern, or who themselves are 
occasional or regular drinkers. 

It would seem that one profitable direction for a dis- 


_cussion of this question to take would be to face up to 


practical measures which a class of adults could tuke to 
inform themselves and to seck to influence the opinions 
of their neighbors on the alcohol question. Someone 
should look up the Discipline and be ready ‘to report on 
the position of The Methodist Church. (See paragraphs 
95, 969, 2023.) Someone else should find out what ‘study 
materials are available which the class might use. Some- 
one should inquire what temperance instriction is given 
in the publie schools, Look up in Brace Up Your Minds 
the course units in this-‘area that are available. Out of 
this discussion the group should arrive at a definite plan 
of action. 


—Charles E. Schofield. 
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C. A. BOWEN The Corer... 
Editor, sce School 
Pe “The Raising of the Cross” was painted by Charles Le Brun 
.| MORGAN STINEMETZ (1619-1690). As a cofounder and leader of the Academy of 
H det Sdleor Painting and Sculpture, as director of the Gobelins—school for 
| i a of tapestries — —— * ee the royal palace— 
i | ‘ and as official court painter to Louis A Brun wielded great 
SELENE peoewng Art Editor influence on all the art of that period in France. 
| . In this Crucifixion scene; Le Brun has included the various 
CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD groups of people, who, according to the Gospels, witnessed the 
ii Editor, Adult Publications — At the left, just below —_ of the crucified criminals, 
a are the grieving women. Also at the left are the self-centered 
} WOODROW GEIER soldiers casting lots for Jesus’ garments. At the right, a mounted 
Editor in Charge soldier bearing a Roman banner is keeping back the curious 
onlookers. (Should this group include more men and fewer 


women and small children?) In the background are the buildings 
of Jerusalem; between it and the group around the cross we see 
the spears of more soldicrs. Six men are doing the actual raising 
of the cross to which Jesus has been nailed. 


By putting so much emphasis on the other people in the scene, 
has the artist missed giving us the meaning of the Crucifixion? - 
Or is he saying that we, too, are often so concerned with our 
own affairs that we disregard the Crucifixion? i 


See pages 1, 17, and 22-29 for additional Lenten season features. 
(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 
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At right, above-—“Christ Before Pi- 7 * ae ee 


late,” by Honthorst. “They bound Jesus 
and led him away and delivered him to 
Pilate.’—Mark 15:1b. (Photo by Wil- 
liam Thompson.) ’ 


Pas rere apes 


At right, below.—“Christ Appearing to 
Mary,” by Fritz Von Uhde. “He ap- 
peared first to Mary Magdalene.”— 
Mark 16:9. (Photo from Three Lions.) 








The Passion and Resurrection of Jes 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 





Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Boston University School of Theology 
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Ir was extremely difficult for the fol- 
lowers of Jesus to understand his cruci- 
fixion. Long afterwards it continued to 
be a stumbling block to Jews and folly 
to Gentiles. On the face of it, it looked 
like defeat not victory. So it seemed to 
the intimates of Jesus during the last 
days of his life, as Peter’s reactions at 
Caesarea Philippi indicate (Mark 8 :31- 
33). 

Peter had come to believe that Jesus 
was the long-awaited Anointed One who 
would act for God in ushering in the 
New Age, but when Jesus spoke of suf- 
fering and crucifixion as cut out for 
himself, Peter rebelled. He could not 
comprehend, because his training had 
been that the Messiah would come in 
glory, in victory over his enemies. No 
sterner rebuke issues from the lips of 
Jesus than his retort to Peter: “Get be- 
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hind me, Satan! For you are not on the side of 
God, but of men.” 

It took many days of travail before Peter 
and his colleagues were to grasp the redemptive 
significance of Jesus’ death. Paul, before his 
conversion, had the same difficulty, and the in- 
sight that the crucified Christ was the “power 
of God and the wisdom of God” had to be won 
both in thought and in experience. The sign of 
the Cross has become the insigne of Christian- 
ity, but not without a price. It becomes defeat 
turned into victory, life in place of death, only 
to the eyes of faith. ; 

This helps us to understand why the early 
Christians in general, and Mark in particular, 
were so interested in Jesus’ Passion. There was 
the constant necessity of explaining it to pro- 
spective converts, of defending it against the 
attacks of enemies of the faith; and there was, 
as well, its paradoxical saving significance. All 
of this caused it to stand at the center of most 
preaching and teaching, combined of course 
with the Resurrection which brought out its 
divine value. 

This suggests also why it was the Passion 
story, among all the materials which gradually 
were collected to make the first written Gospel 


possible, which first attained a continuous nar-: 


rative form. Then, too, as Mark’s version of the 
Passion shows, it was only in such a continuous 
series of events that the causes of Jesus’ death 
could be portrayed. Mark employed his Passion 
story as the foundation of his Gospel, its own 
purpose being to explain Jesus’ death in such a 
way as to convince men of its divine signifi- 
cance. ; . 

Like the Gospel as a whole, the Book of Mark 
was not written just to describe an event; it 
was meant to proclaim Good News. 

In order to approach the question of the 
values inherent in the Passion of Jesus, let us 
face the question of why Jesus was crucified. 
The ancient answer was not really an explana- 
tion; it was simply the assertion that God had 
planned it that way, with appeal to various 
scriptural predictions to “prove” its divine 
necessity (compare the speeches of Acts and 
Paul’s writings). 

This assertion grew out of the experience of 
being saved by the crucified and risen Lord. 
The faith of Jesus’ followers in the victorious 
significance of the Cross thus rested in fact, and 
their use of Scripture was simply their.method 
of defending it intellectually. 

Mark’s Gospel is more concerned to state the 
factors which in history led up to and brought 
about the death of Jesus, with emphasis upon 
Jesus’ complete innocence of any charge against 
him. To this end Mark portrays the scribes and 
Pharisees as they attack Jesus’ teaching about 
Sabbath observance, divorce, fasting, and his 


actions in associating with publicans and sin- 


ners, in which his prophetic mind goes to the 
root of the matter and spurns the shibboleths 
which are so dear to them. 

Mark characterizes the blindness of the legal- 
ists as the unforgivable sin against the Holy 
Spirit (3:28-30), a blindness so perverse’ that 
they attribute Jesus’ power to Satan rather 
than to God. In the Parable of the Vineyard 


- (12:1 ff.) their perfidy, to be followed by their 


certain destruction, is set forth. 

During the last week of Jesus’ life the Sad- 
ducees make their appearance as opponents of 
Jesus. Jesus threatens their vested interest in 
the Temple finances when he attempts to cleanse 
the sacred edifice of commercialism (11:15-19), 
and he makes them resentful when he shows up 
the superficialities of their thinking about a 
future life (12:18-27). As collaborators with 
Rome, the wealthy, privileged Sadducees fear 
any disturbance which Jesus may cause, be- 
cause they know that the Roman officials will 
take it out on them. 

Thus when Jesus is arrested, it is at night 
and in secret. Another group, the Zealots, who 
urged armed rebellion against Rome, must have 
been offended by Jesus’ apparent indifference 
to the burning issue of Roman taxation (12: 
13-17), and surely by his preference for the 
ass as against the war horse, when he made his 
“triumphal entry” (11:1-10). 

It is the chief priests, with Sadducean loyal- 
ties, however, who are the chief movers of the 
crime of crucifying Jesus during the last days 
of his life. Their guilt is heightened by the 
ovinion of Pilate that Jesus is an innocent man 
(15:1-15), and by the fact that it is at their 
instigation that the ignorant and fickle crowds 
force the hand of Pilate with their cry, “Crucify 
him! Crucify him!” 

These are the immediate causes of Jesus’ 
death, but Mark goes deeper, seeking to demon- 
strate that Jesus knew what he was about and 
that he chose the Cross as God’s will for him. 
The key is in 10:45 where Jesus defines the 
meaning of his death as a “ransom for many.” 
This is set against the background of Jesus’ in- 
sistence that the crowning mark of discipleship 
is service, not unearned prerogatives, and serv- 
ice of a self-sacrificing and vicarious kind. 

In several ways Mark re-emphasizes this 
theme: in Jesus’ predictions of his death (8: 
31-33; 9:30-32; 10:32-34), in his symbolical 
ride upon the ass (11:1-10), and especially in 
the conversations at the Last Supper in which 
Jesus anticipates the redemptive values of his 
sacrificial death (14:22-25). Yet Mark has no 
fully-developed theory of the Atonement; he 
does not elaborate speculatively the meaning of 
Jesus as “ransom.” He seems interested in the 
fact that Jesus had to struggle over the ques- 
tion of his destiny, as the Gethsemane prayer 
reveals (14:32-42), and that his final decision 













































was a free and self-conscious choice of self- 
giving as God’s will for him under the circum- 
stances. 

It is the combination of faithfulness to God’s 
will and the keen insight into. its meaning which 
makes the Cross redemptive. 

The Resurrection is essential to Mark’s un- 
derstanding of the Cross. The Resurrection 
redeems the Cross, showing it to be God’s will. 
Mark has no fully-developed report on the 
Resurrection. His account ends at 16:8 with 
the negative statement that the women at the 
tomb were afraid. The original ending probably 
went on somewhat like Matthew’s to report an 
appearance of Jesus to the disciples in Galilee. 

The point is, however, that Mark speaks for 
all early Christians when he asserts that Jesus 
reappeared and that out of the experiences 
of the Resurrection there issued a moral and 





spiritual vitality which caused them to \ 
the Crucifixion as victory, and to carry 
saving message to the ends of the earth. 

Mark does not say so in so many words, 
by the very fact that he is so concerned ° 
the causes of Jesus’ death and Jesus’ ch 
of the Cross, it is clear that he sensed the 
herent connection between the quality of J« 
life and the resulting faith in his exalted st: 
At least he teaches-us to see it. 

The Cross itself was victory for Jesus, 
unless it had been, there would have bee: 
Resurrection Faith. For the Resurrection F 
was in essence, not that a dead man had bec 
alive, but that the life of Jesus which culmin 
in his choice of the Cross was qualitati 
worthy of perpetuation. If we leave out 
qualitative aspect of Jesus’ character, we 
the major factor. 


The Layman in The Methodist Church 


By Charles E. Schofield 


This article provides background material for 
the Learning for Life Course on “We Laymen 
and the Ministry,” pages 30-35. 


Meruopism was, in its earliest years, 
largely a layman’s movement. Outside of John 
and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, and two 
or three other ordained ministers of the Church 
of England, the first generation of Methodist 
preachers were all laymen. 

It was with extreme reluctance that John 
Wesley consented to laymen preaching. How it 
all began is an incident which throws consider- 
able light upon his own character and also upon 
the manner in which the Methodist Societies 
spread. 

Thomas Maxwell was an enthusiastic convert 
and devoted lay leader in the early years of the 
Methodist revival. He became distressed be- 
cause the constantly growing demands upon the 
time and energy of their leader sent Mr. Wesley 
out on long preaching trips which left the local 
societies without anyone to preach the Gospel 
to them at regular intervals. Finally, Maxwell 
became so exercised over the matter that, with- 
out consulting John Wesley, he began to preach 
himself. 

When Wesley heard about it, he was greatly 
agitated and determined to call the zealous 
young layman sharply to task for his presump- 
tion. His mother, old Susanna, advised him, 
before he said anything to Maxwell, to hear him 
preach. After hearing the young man speak, 
Wesley was convinced that it was a providential 
development. 


Editor, Adult Publications 


From that time Wesley sought to enlist 
men in each of his societies to do lay preach 
It was almost wholly through the efforts of 
lay preachers, directed by Francis Asbury, 
the foundations of the Methodist mover 
were laid in the United States. The lay : 
leader, whom John Wesley found indispens 
in the developing organization of his moven 
became, in effect, the first settled pastor 
Methodist Societies. For a good many y: 
while the circuit system kept virtually all of 
ordained ministers in early American Met 
ism constantly out on the long trail, thes: 
class leaders held the local organizatior 
gether. : 

With the organization of the united M 
odist Church, following the precedent set in 
Southern Church, the General Conference s: 
the General Board of Lay Activities as 01 
the major benevolent boards of the Church 

The fact that the new united Methodisn 
up a General Board of Lay Activities doe: 
mean, of course, that laymen were not act 
participating in the life and program of 
church all along. In the beginning, it is true 
annual conferences and the quadrennial ‘ 
eral Conference were strictly clerical bodi: 
which laymen had neither direct represent 
nor voice. This was a lingering vestige of 
sharply sacerdotal character of the Ang! 
communion out of which Methodism came. ' 
idea did not find congenial environment i1 
democratic society of frontier America. 

Almost from the beginning of the orga: 
life of the Methodist Episcopal Church, \ 
ous protests against a clerically domin 
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polity kept coming up with determined insist- 
ence from the laity. These protests found ex- 
pression in a series of bitter controversies, 
some of which produced organic divisions in 
the Methodist fellowship. The revolt led by 
O’Kelley produced the first important division 
in American Methodism. This restlessness with 
what appeared to be an autocratic form of 
church government produced one important 
element in the “Campbellite’ movement that 
drew people from Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist sources. The most important revolt 
was that which resulted in the organization of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Long before unification the barriers of eccle- 
siastical autocracy had given way. In each of 
the three denominations that united in 1939 to 
form The Methodist Church, the principle of 
equal representation of ministers and laymen, 
including women on a parity with men, in the 
legislative assemblies and administrative 
boards of the church, had been fully accepted. 
This principle was incorporated as one of the 
basic foundations of the polity of the united 
Church. 

In spite of the restrictions which were set in 
the legal structure of early Methodism, the lay- 
man continued to exercise a significant influ- 
ence in the life of the local congregation from 
the beginning. The board of stewards and the 
board. of trustees which control the fiscal pro- 
gram of all local Methodist societies have al- 
ways been boards of laymen. The Sunday 
school board—as it was first called—and the 
board of education of the local church—as it 
now is known—are predominantly laymen’s 
groups. In the main, the teachers in Methodist 
church schools are laymen. 

The growing trend toward the plan of visita- 
tion evangelism, rather than a reliance upon 
the older “revival meeting’? method, has drawn 
a steadily increasing number of laymen and 
laywomen into this type of service. Many 
churches regularly employ both laymen and 


laywomen as parish visitors. In a considerable © 


number of situations the full-time employed di- 
rector of Christian education is a layman or 
a laywoman. A growing number of the larger 
churches are employing lay business managers. 

The plan of organization for the new united 
Methodist Church introduced to a multitude of 
local Methodist societies and brought to a great- 
ly enhanced position of influence and respect 
the position of the lay leader. This officer is still 
seeking to discover his proper function. In 
many congregations, he probably still continues 
to be an officer regularly chosen who does not 
exercise any clearly defined functions. In a 
growing number of situations, however, the 
charge and local church lay leader is beginning 
to find important services that he, as a layman, 
may render. District and conference lay leaders 











are becoming increasingly significant factors in 


‘the promotion of the total church program. 


In any discussion of the place of laymen in 
The Methodist Church, we should never forget 
that laymen virtually constitute the church. In 
the Roman Catholic theory the “Church” is 
properly the hierarchy of ordained clerical 
leaders. A layman has no voice in determining 
the canons of doctrine or the basic policies of 
that communion. 

With Protestants, from the beginning, the 
opposite has been the basic principle. In the 
development of Protestant worship, the sermon 
came to take the central position that is given 
to the mass in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
thing that gives the clergy their authoritative 
control in that communion is the fact that it is 
an ordained priest who performs the ever- 
repeated miracle of transubstantiation by 
which the bread and wine become the body and 
blood of Christ. 

In Protestant practice, the importance which 
we have given to preaching as a veritable sacra- 
ment of grace, has tended to exalt the im- 
portance of the minister. But it takes much 
more than a preacher delivering his soul of a 
message which God has given him to make a 
sermon. There has to be a preacher and a con- 
gregation before there can be a sermon. 

The preaching that gives dynamic power and 
life to Protestant worship is far more than an 
exercise of elocution. It is rather what we 
might characterize as “the total event.” It is 
the bringing together of the disciplined experi- 
ence of a trained student of the Scriptures and 
the more or less inarticulate longings, disap- 
pointments, frustrations, and moments of 
triumph and ecstasy of the worshiping congre- 
gation in an hour of intimate sharing, that con- 
stitutes the preaching of the Word. This 
preaching is the singularly dynamic force in 
Protestantism. 

Few laymen begin to realize the extent to 
which their attitude, in public worship, and the 
manner in which they meet the preacher and 
respond to his attempt to share his convictions 
and experience with them, determine the effec- 
tiveness of the church in the community. 

One of the major barriers that many earnest 
and baffled preachers never find the*means to 
surmount is the widely popular attitude that 
ranks a preaching service in the same category 
as a film in the neighborhood theater. 

When the preacher is loaded with the respon- 
sibility to interest and to entertain his congre- 
gation on pain of empty pews, his voice is al- 
ready muted before he utters a single syllable. 
Preaching is a cooperative enterprise in which, 
if anything, the heaviest responsibility rests 
upon the laymen in the congregation. It takes 
earnest, devout, and dedicated laymen to make 
truly great preaching. 





he Gustems of the Church 


a enema 


By R. P. Marshall 
Minister, St. John’s Church (Methodist), Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


A better understanding of church customs 
will increase the layman’s appreciation of his 
minister and what he is trying to do. This article 
by Mr. Marshall provides background material 


for the Learning for Life Course on “We Lay- 
men and the Ministry” (pages 30-35). 


Youn G PEOPLE sometimes put their elders 
on the spot by asking, “Why do we do it this 
way? Why not another way?” And sometimes 
we cannot answer them. except by saying, 
“Well, it’s just the custom. We are in the habit 
of doing it that way.” Of course, we are only 
stalling when we say that; for we have not ex- 
plained anything. 

But there ought to be an explanation of any- 
thing that is worth doing in a certain way, and 
I think that we can find it if we look hard 
enough. Especially is this true of church cus- 
toms, which all have a meaning behind them. 

Take, for instance, the matter of our be- 
havior in church. It is the custom that we bow 
in prayer as we enter the sanctuary. At least, 
that is what we used to do, but many have 
forgotten this old custom and enter God’s house 
as if it were a movie theater. 

Why should we bow? Well, that is an interest- 
ing question which goes back to very ancient 
times when men expréssed their reverence be- 
fore a king by inclining their heads. Now we 
bow to our acquaintances; for we give to every 
man the polite gesture that was once reserved 
for royalty. How strange it would be if we did 
not give the same honor to God when we meet 
in his house! Old-time Methodists always 
bowed their heads for a short prayer as they 
took their seats. 

If we bow naturally and reverently when we 
enter church, it will help us become prepared 
for the blessings which God has for us. God 
cannot speak to us unless we are listening. The 
whole purpose of our visit to his house is that 
we may talk to him and he to us. That is what 
prayer is, and that is what we try to do in the 
songs and sermon. ; 

There is another important point just here. 
If we bow in prayer as we come into the church, 
we will, of course, be careful to remain quiet 
as others say their prayers. It is a very distract- 
ing thing to have to try to compose one’s 
thoughts and talk to God when others are 
talking and laughing all around us. 

- We have a custom, which is common among 
the large majority of Protestants, of joining 
in prayers together. The Book of Worship for 


Church and Home provides for prayers « 
fession and for pardon. First the minist: 
congregation join in a prayer of confs 
then the minister prays for pardon for h 
and the congregation. 

This is a form of absolution which 
Roman Catholic Church is reserved fc 
confessional, where the penitent confess 
sins before the priest and the priest assur: 
of forgiveness. In Protestant churches, w« 
our confession together and are publicly a 
of forgiveness. This forgiveness is, of ¢ 
dependent upon our real repentance. 

For a long time, in The Methodist Chur: 
old way of praying was allowed to go « 
practice, and the minister, or someone 
gated by him, did all the praying alouc 
this was not the custom among the early 
odists, who followed a form of prayer id: 
with that which we use today, giving op 
nity for everyone to join in. Especially 
they particular to say the “Amen” at th 
of each short prayer, and we should rem: 
to do this. : 

Another custom is that of standing f: 
reading of the Gospel. Standing is a m: 
respect, and it is fitting that we should 
while the words and deeds of our Mast: 
being read. After this, we continue sta 
to repeat our statement of faith in the Ap: 
Creed. This ancient creed was used as 
as the second century. Although it do: 
state all that we believe, it covers the g 
pretty thoroughly. If some things in it ar: 
to understand, we may remember that it 
our personal affirmation of faith as muc! 
is a means of holding on to the faith of th: 
Church. When we say the Creed togeth: 
may remember the millions of faithful 
who have recited it in years gone by. 

We also stand when we sing the hyn 
the morning worship, because such hym1 
really prayers to God. We might knee! 
we sing, but that would not be very pra 

Then there is an old custom which we 
neglect. We should kneel while we pra 
most of our churches are so built as to 
this impossible. The next best thing is 
our heads while we read the prayers. It 
proper to sit bolt upright and look around 
we are praying. 

Why do we receive an offering? We 
obvious answer to that is that we mus 


some way of receiving the money that w 




















to keep up the work of the church. But that is 
not all of the reason. Just as important is the 
fact that the offering is a part of our worship. 

After we have greeted our Father as we come 
into his house, have confessed our sins and 
asked his forgiveness, have heard the reading 
of the lessons and confessed our faith in the 
Creed, we begin the second part.of the service 
which may be called the acts of dedication. We 
first dedicate or consecrate to God a portion of 
our worldly goods. It used to be that the faith- 
ful would come to the altar bringing their 
gifts, but now we receive the offering in an- 
other way. 

It is unfortunate that the offering has some- 
times been made meaningless by our careless- 
ness. Sometimes we seem to think of it as merely 
a time when we pay for the privilege of hear- 
ing the sermon. If that were true, I’m afraid 
that our offerings would be as light as some of 
our sermons! But the offering is more than 
that; it is our gift to the Church, to be used 
for the sending of missionaries to tell the gospel 
story, for the upkeep of our local church, for 
the education of young people, and the relief 
of suffering. 

There are a number of customs which have 
been observed in most churches for thousands 
‘of years and which serve to remind us of the 
early days of the Church. One is the practice 
of keeping candles on the altar. Originally, they 
were there for a very practical purpose—to 
provide light for the minister to read his 
prayers. There were no pulpits and the priest 
stood by the altar for all of the service. 

During the thousand years and more since 
the early days, the habit has grown, and now 
we think that it is a beautiful custom, even if 
we do not need the light. We sometimes explain 
these candles as signifying the Holy Spirit. 

Some will ask why we have an altar. This is 
a custom which goes back to Old Testament 


times. You read in the first books of the Bible | 


of the time when Jacob built an altar to God 
out of stones. It seems to be a universal custom 
among religious people of all faiths. Every 
religion, with the exception of a very few, has 
its altars. But in the Christian religion the 
altar has a different meaning from that in some 
others. 

Among Protestants, the altar is not only an 
altar but a table as well; for it reminds us of 
the table around which Jesus and his disciples 
gathered for the Last Supper. 

Some churches use a table, and others have 
a stone altar, but the significance is about the 
same. It is always the Lord’s table; we place 
the elements of bread and wine upon it for 
consecration during the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 
Communion. 

_ The cross which most of us place on the altar 
is to remind us of Jesus’ death for us. Roman 








Catholics use a crucifix (a cross with the image 
of Jesus upon it), but most Protestants have a 
plain cross, which they feel is more appropriate 
to their faith; for their emphasis is upon the 
risen Lord, not upon the dying Christ. 

Often we ask why the colors of the altar cloth 
and other cloths are changed during the various 
seasons. This is a church custom which began a 
long time ago. Perhaps it originated in a desire 
to make the church as beautiful as possible, 
and gradually the colors that were used took on 
special significance. 

For instance, almost anyone will agree that 
purple seems to denote royalty; red, joy; white, 
purity; and green, peacefulness. How did those 
colors acquire these meanings? I do not know, 
but I imagine the Church was responsible for 
this. People began long years ago to associate 
purple hangings in the church with the seasons 
of Advent and Lent, when we are thinking 
of Christ the Saviour and King of the World. 
They thought of white in connection with 
Christmas and Easter, the great and glorious 
festivals of the church year. They remembered 
that during the peaceful days of summer and 
fall the color of the church decorations was 
green. It is proper to continue such a custom. 

Another custom of the Church is often ques- 
tioned. ‘““‘Why,” someone asks, “do ministers 
of some churches wear vestments?” The answer 
to that is that here is another custom which 
seems to be ingrained into the human mind. 
Everyone seems to take it for granted that 
men ought to be distinguished by certain uni- 
forms if they have special duties. The policeman 
does not wear ordinary clothes; the soldier has 
always had a uniform; and it used to be that 
all musicians wore long hair! 

The minister’s clothes are relics of other days. 
Instead of trying to invent something new in the 
way of uniforms, the Church simply kept the 
old-fashioned styles. For instance, a thousand 
years ago nearly everybody wore a garment 
somewhat like the minister’s gown. When other 
men changed to trousers, the priests kept on 
wearing the old garb. Maybe it was because 
their robes were very costly and were handed 
down from generation to generation. (Some of 
the vestments used in the famous old cathedrals 


. of Europe have been in use for hundreds of 


years.) Before the change in clothing was 
noticeable, there were other ways in which a 
priest was distinguished from the lay people. 

When the Protestant Reformation came along 
Martin Luther didn’t bother to change the 
clothes of the ministers. But John Calvin, 
founder. of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches, wanted to be entirely different from 
the Roman Catholic priests, and he adopted 
the ordinary garb of a teacher, which was a 
black robe with full sleeves. This the clergy wore 
on the streets and in the pulpit. The Catholic 


priests continued to use the old vestments which 


were beautifully made and consisted of several 
garments, each of which had acquired a special 
meaning. Priests of the Church of England and 
of the Episcopal Church often wear these gar- 
ments also. 

Methodist churches in this country often 
follow the Presbyterian custom and garb their 
minister in a plain black gown. Occasionally a 
Methodist preacher wears a surplice and stole 
when administering Holy Communion. The stole 
is a narrow shaw] of colored or white cloth worn 
around the neck and down in front. 

But some ministers wear a peculiar collar 
and vest. Why do they do that? The answer is 
again that they are following an old custom. If 
you will look at pictures of men in the time ‘of 
the Revolutionary War, you will see that most 
of them wore high collars made of white ma- 
terial, with lace that fell down over the front 
of their shirts. The collars of their coats or 
vests came up straight on the sides. Ministers 
and priests wore the same type of collar, and 
when most men changed to another style, they 
kept the old one. Later this was modified by the 


use of a starched collar for the neck: 

So you see, the minister’s clothes are 1 
mysterious, after all. The only reason v 
them in the old-fashioned way is that by: 
so we can readily be identified as mini 
is our uniform. Any other kind would 
we have a custom! 

Our customs are not sacred, but t! 
valuable; for they tie us to the past. 
Church changed its styles as freque! 
society does, it would be hard to keep | 
all of them. The Church is an old inst 
and it is fitting that we should be remi 
that fact whenever we come into the sai 
or meet a minister. 

I have known some people who se¢ 
feel that anything old was out of dat 
wanted everything to be new and di 
One minister friend of mine even propos 
we should turn the whole service arou 
preach the sermon first. But some o 


- customs are founded upon good psycho! 


well as upon habit, and we need to be su 
we do not confuse and puzzle the congr 
so much that they cannot enjoy the wo. 


“The Scientific Attitude” 
By Dillard S. Gardner 


Librarian, Supreme Court Liirary, Raleigh, North Carolina 


I DON’T agree with you at all in your criti- 
cism of the scientific attitude.” The handsome 
young speaker, a ceramic engineering professor, 
stopped me at the door as I left Sunday school. 
I had been discussing the subject of prayer 
and, among other things, had remarked that 
our generation likes to think that it is too so- 
phisticated to pray, that, perhaps, this attitude 
is a reflection of the “scientific attitude” which 
confronts us wherever we turn and has made 
ours an age of gadgets without, apparently, 
increasing our wisdom. It was not the first time 
a class member had challenged something I had 
said. 

I tried to’ meet him honestly and fairly. 
“First,” I said, “I want to be sure that I made 
myself clear. Perhaps we are not as far apart as 
you think. You are a scientist. You know how 
little, relatively, science really understands. 
Life, death, electricity, the solar system are 
still mysteries.” 

“That is true,” he answered soberly. 

“As a scientist, you assume an orderly uni- 
verse, don’t you?” 

“Of course. If matter didn’t obey certain 
laws, we could never learn anything,” he an- 
swered. , 

“Exactly. And where there is order and obe- 
dience to laws, there is necessarily a Creative 











Intelligence who gave us that order a 
devised those laws originally. Man in | 
tism speaks of his ‘scientific discoveri: 
are these not, after all, but tiny bits o 
truth, his Laws, which he has seen fit 
man was ready to receive them, to revea 

“I see what you mean,” he said. ‘ 
often noticed how many discoveries 
stumbled upon, as if by accident, son 
after men had worked for years in the } 
lar fields.” 

“That, too, seems to be one of God’s 
that we must wait patiently for rewar 
Promised Land came to the. Israelit: 
only after forty years of wandering. I i: 
no criticism of science, actually. The P» 
Land comes to the patient, diligent s: 


_too. What I wanted to show was that 


isn’t enough. Beyond facts lies faith, 
knowledge lies revelation, beyond the t« 
stands God. The test tube, facts, even 
edge. are not the journey’s end; they : 
wayside taverns where we pause on the 
His face was sober in thought. He 
about to speak, but I smiled to him qu 
I turned to go into the church. I was: 
that I had anything more to say. I want 
to think about what I had just said. In 
wanted to think about it myself. 
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Let the Class Dissnes the Lesson! 
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By O. G. Herbrecht 


Minister, The Evangelical and Reformed Churches of Junction City and Alido, Kansas 


See the photo spread on pages 10 and 11 for 
suggestions about correct seating arrangements 
for a discussion. 


We LEARN by expressing ourselves as well 
as listening to somebody expressing himself. 
In our Sunday-school work the discussion 
method is generally used in the lower grades 
along with the storytelling. But in the upper 
grades there is a tendency in teachers to use 
the lecture method. 

All our Sunday-school lesson materials lend 
themselves to discussion by the classes; for our 


lesson writers know the value f the give-and- _ 


take teaching. 

There are still some teachers pare honestly 
believe that the lecture method is the better 
way. They look at it this way: the teacher has 
carefully prepared, has done research work, 
has organized his materials, and therefore can 
present them logically and completely. If class 
members cut in and interrupt with questions 
or objections, the unity of the lesson is likely 
to be broken and the important things have 
not been presented because somebody has taken 
up the time with arguing. 

But there are also teachers who just do not 
know how to conduct a discussion. They ask 


- questions, but only on the general yes-or-no 


level, or they ask about the facts in the lesson. 
For example: “Where was Christ born?” “Who 
led the Hebrews out of Egypt?” 

Such factual questions take up time and 
generally add nothing to the pupil’s learning. 
It is better to listen to a good lecture than to 
such a routine question-and-answer period. 

To the teacher who has really mastered the 
art of discussion, no other method is as satis- 
fying and helpful. What then is discussion? 

We will all agree that discussion is not argu- 
ment! The student who “just loves to argue” 
can spoil the class for everyone. No one cares 
about just one person’s “hobby.” Argument, be- 
cause it .often gets “heated up” and “off the 
track,” has often made for ill feeling. Genuine 
discussion is based on sound principles and 
methods. 

1. Use questions that cannot be answered by 
“Yes or No.” “Why,” “How,” and “What” are 
good questions; for they require explanatory 
answers. For example: “Why did Jesus insist 
that Nicodemus must be born again, when he 
was already a fine, religious Hebrew gentle- 


man?” Or, ““What would you have done had you 


been the Rich Young Ruler?” Or, “How shall 





we relate our Christian faith to the problem of 
world brotherhood?” . 

Such questions, to bring out really intelligent 
discussion, must be carefully prepared in ad- 
vance by the teacher. He himself must have 
thought them through first! But he keeps his 
own answers behind the curtain. The class gets 
the “first shot” at them. 

In this field of using questions, there comes 
up now and then one that cannot be answered 
or intelligently discussed without further re- 
search. The class cannot come to agreement. 
There is no use in hanging on to an item which 
no one in the class can answer and for which 
there seems to be no solution. 

The sensible thing to do is to assign the re- 
search to some willing member of the class. 
Often the teacher has to say, “We need more 
facts before we can really come to a conclusion 
in this matter. I, also, will try to get more in- 
formation by next Sunday.” 

2. Excellent discussion can arise out of con- 
versation. The experienced teacher knows how 
to loosen up the class and to break down the 
barriers of shyness. Some people are naturally 
shy and need encouragement. Others talk too 
much and need discouragement. 

The writer has often started a good discus- 
sion by calling attention to a local incident that 
is within the field of the lesson and has occurred 
recently. The danger, of course, is that the . 
local item may be so interesting that it steals 
all the time! 

The experienced teacher, however, guards 
against this danger. He is the one who guides 
the discussion all the way through and never 
lets it get out of hand. From experience he can 
sense the critical moment! 

3. Discussion should engage the whole class 
—not just a few. Often one or two highly edu- 
cated members in the class usurp the whole 
discussion, without intending it. Just the same, 
the rest. get bored. That is understandable. 
Some people react mentally much faster than 
others, or have a keen interest in certain sub- 
jects, or have had experience in similar situa- 
tions. However, the teacher is conducting the 
class: He must spread his discussion like butter 
—over the whole piece of bread! That is his 
responsibility. 

4. Successful discussion also depends on the 
personality of the teacher and his preparation. 
The teacher must have accurate knowledge, 
ideas, and convictions about his lessons. He is 
not stubborn (we hope) about them but he 














certainly must have a reliable backlog. If the 
class disagrees with him, that is perfectly all 
right. 

But above all things he, the teacher, cannot 
compromise on fundamental Christian issues. 
If he does, he weakens himself in the eyes of 
his class. It is better to disagree in friendly 
fashion than to compromise and “lose face.” 
He retains and develops his personality by 
quietly and courteously maintaining his con- 
victions. His personality will make it possible 
for him to correct wrong answers and untenable 
viewpoints without “hurting” the class member. 

In fact, if the teacher is wise, he will use 
whatever comes from the class and will weave 
it into the material and idealism of the lesson. 
No one in the class must ever he needlessly 
embarrassed. Personally, I have never said 
to a student—especially on the high-school 
level—“That is wrong.” 

I prefer rather to express an appreciation 
for what has been suggested no matter how far 
off the trail it is, and weave it somewhere into 
the matter being discussed. The student feels 
he has made a contribution even though he did 
say the wrong thing. (That does not hold when 
the student is merely flippant!) If he is sincere, 
it will encourage him for the next time. 

5. Thoroughness is better than “covering the 
whole lesson.” For years I have held that no one 
lesson can be completed in the time available 
in the average Sunday-school period—at least 
not adequately. Our. lesson writers, of course, 
must give us more material than we can use for 
the allotted time. Schedules and conditions 
necessarily vary in an unprofessional organiza- 


tion such as the Sunday school has to be. The . 


teacher sometimes fecls he must get all there is 
in the lesson over to the class regardless of 
thoroughness. 

But the trained teacher knows that if he can 
make clear and “drive in” even just one or two 
basic ideas and truths for living, the period 
will have been well spent. 

6. Prayer is essential when the discussion 
method is used. We have already made mention 
of the temptations that can endanger the dis- 
cussion method through sidetracking from the 
religious theme to community problems or af- 


fairs unrelated to the core of the biblical ma-- 


— of the lesson. It is so easy to make that 
s ip.” 
Also, the teacher cannot help knowing that 
In his class are some who are not really Chris- 
tians and others who are just indifferent. The 
teacher who is truly concerned about the class 
will, every Sunday as he comes to the church, go 
for a few moments of personal prayer in.some 
_ Secluded corner before he goes to his class. 
The good teacher also begins his class period 
With prayer—preferably given by a class mem- 
ber. It will create the spiritual mood and keep 


the trend of the discussions on the high 
so that the spiritual atmosphere is maint 
throughout the period. 

7... What is the benefit of discussion? B: 
the class has an active part. It “handles 
lesson truths personally. The class thinks 
them and expresses itself about them. T! 
good education. We do not learn very mu 
only listening. But hearing our voice in a 5 
discussion does something to us, psycholog’ 

The lesson will stay with us much longe) 
if we just sit and listen. Learning is not 
pleted by receiving, only by receiving an: 
ing. The pupil will be much more likely to 
to the Sunday school more regularly wh: 
has a part in it. Somehow, the Sunday-s 
hour becomes important—and. intere 
Something of ws goes into such a class. 


fi 7 7 


THE Reformation, it is well known, abol! 
the distinction between sacred and secular : 
of life, between special duties owed to Gor 
ethical duties toward man, between spe 
meritorious religious vocations and the tas 
ordinary Christians in the world. All usef' 
cations, the Reformers said, are sacred and 
religious merit. Duties to one’s neighbor 


‘duties to God. There is no special class of 
gious obligations; all obligations are relig 


For Protestantism, there can be-no going 
to a Catholic distinction of area between t! 
secular and things religious —From 
Christian Ethics, by Paul: Ramsey; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


5 + A + 
Simon Peter 


(HE MEETS SIMON OF CYRENE) 


Tell me, Stranger, passing on the road, 

You took His cross amid the jeering men, 

What did He say ... what did He whisper then 
That moment when your shoulder felt the load? 


Tell me, Stranger, new to onan like this, 
Did He look up; and did you sce His face? 


’ Was there a look of pity there, and grace 


That reached to you above the mocker’s hiss? 


God knows I was not worthy to have scen; 

Far off 1 followed with my weeping shame . . . 

But, Stranger, when I heard them speak your 
name 

It was a knife blade cutting cold and keen 


To think so lately there upon the rim 

Of destiny I stood and vowed my vow: 

“Though others leave Thee, Lord—not I... . 
and now— 


99 


- Another Simon bears the cross for Him. 


—Ruth Margaret Gib 
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WRONG: Chairs in rows so that those 
in the front have to twist and crane 
; their necks in order to see who is 
speaking behind them and those in 
the back cannot see or hear the ones 
in front; leader's standing apart from 
the group discourages participation, 


assess 








aq RIGHT: Chairs arranged in circle so 
that every member can see and hear 
4 everyone else; leader seated in circle 
with the group; everyone at ease, each 
one a part of the whole group, 
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WRONG: Members of panel seated in straight row so that members have to lean over in or 
to see each other; the person speaking stands up, thus cuts off the view of others even m 


RIGHT: Tables slanted so that each member of the panel can see all the others; speaker seated 
and at ease; all members of panel seated so that they can be seen and heard by the audience. 
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**Jesus Christ is the love of God in Person. This is an eternal truth, and because it is an eternal truth every 
age is equally near to it.” Above “The Final Pilgrimage,” by Theodor Stundl. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Christian Faith or Secular Despair? 


By Woodrow Geier 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


Curistians, who have been cut deeply by 
the pain of the world in these past few years, 
have been asking, “Is there any hope at all for 
a Christian civilization? Will the savageries of 
these days finally destroy what remains of 
decency in the world and leave our children to 
inherit degradation and slavery?” | 

We would be saved from the twin betrayers 
of worldly optimism and worldly despair if we 
would heed the writings of our great Christian 
thinkers, who in humble faith and dedication 


- have contended most profoundly with these 


questions. One of these thinkers is Emil Brun- 
ner, Swiss theologian and prophet, who has 





done as much as any other church leader to 
awaken Christians to the threats that hang 
over all civilized life today. 


Emil Brunner, one of the world’s great Chris- 
tian thinkers, is: professor of theology at the 


University of Zurich. He is a leader in the World 
Council’ of Churches, a convincing preacher, 8 
writer who has unusual ability to reach the 
contemporary mind. Perhaps above all other 
contemporary theologians, Professor Brunner 


has the ability to understand and‘ speak to. & 


Americans. He has preached and taught in our 
country and his books have been read eagerly 
by American students. 
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“Jesus Christ is the love of God in Person. This is an eternal truth, and because it is an eternal 







age is equally near to it.” Above “The Final Pilgrimage,” by Theodor Stundl. (Photo from Th 


Christian Faith or Secular Despz 


By Woodrow Geier 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


Curistians, who have been cut deeply by 
the pain of the world in these past few years, 
have been asking, “Is there any hope at all for 
a Christian civilization? Will the savageries of 
these days finally destroy what remains of 
decency in the world and leave our children to 
inherit degradation and slavery?” 

We would be saved from the twin betrayers 
of worldly optimism and worldly despair if we 
would heed the writings of our great Christian 
thinkers, who in humble faith and dedication 
have contended most profoundly with these 
questions. One of these thinkers is Emil Brun- 
ner, Swiss theologian and prophet, who has 


done as much as any other chure 
awaken Christians to the threats 
over all civilized life today. 

Emil Brunner, one of the wor!d’s ; 
tian thinkers, is professor of theo 
University of Zurich. He is a leader i 
Council of Churches, a convincing | 
writer who has unusual ability to 
contemporary mind. Perhaps abo\ 
contemporary theologians, Profess: 
has the ability to understand anc 
Americans. He has preached and ta 
country and his books have been r 
by American students. 



























For many years Brunner has been identified 
with a group of theologians popularly called 
“neo-orthodox.” This new orthodoxy has been a 
movement to recover the authentic faith of the 
New Testament for the modern Church. 

The leaders of this general movement have in- 
cluded such brilliant thinkers as Karl Barth, 
Swiss theologian, who did most to distinguish 
the biblical idea of revelation from secular, hu- 
manist philosophic notions; William Temple, 
the great British statesman of the growing 
world church; Nicolas Berdyaev, Russian Or- 
thodox thinker, who wrote as an exile from the 
communist revolution; Anders Nygren, Swedish 
thinker and one of the most profound interpre- 
ters of the Christian doctrine of love in all 
Protestant theology; Paul Tillich, an exile from 
Hitler’s Germany and perhaps the leading 
interpreter of the meaning of Protestantism; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, whose ideas were discussed 
in the February, 1950, issue of ADULT TEACHER. 


I 


Although these thinkers have disagreed 
strenuously among themselves about many ques- 
tions, they have been in general agreement that 
the authentic message of the biblical revelation 
must be recovered for the modern Church. They 
have all seen that Christianity is in a life-and- 
death struggle against pagan ways of thought 
and they have battled courageously to awaken 
Christians to the dangers. 

This theological awakening is one of our 
strong grounds for hope. 

The “Great Dissolve,” the fatal compromise 
with secular philosophies, was over when these 
and other able Christian thinkers challenged 
the whole tide of speculation that for decades 
had given aid and comfort to the man-centered 
worship of the modern era. They refuted the 
icy speculations that tended to dissolve the 
Christian doctrines into a few general precepts 
of ethics and morals. And they met with the 
most furious opposition. 

When the new theologians checked the ration- 
alistic attack upon the Christian foundations, 
they were branded as irrationalists, as tradi- 
tionalists, as repudiators of science, common 
sense, and reason. But they succeeded in bring- 
Ing back into the center of Christian thinking 
the important questions. 

After a very confused and skeptical period, 
When the task of meeting secular attacks upon 
the faith was more often left to mediocre intel- 
lects, the thoughtful church member was glad 
to see that a new era was beginning, that 
thinkers with great intellectual gifts, profound 
learning, and vigor were challenging the best 
the secular thought had to offer without compro- 
Mising the truths of the Gospel. Some church 
Members were glad to build such men up; for 
these scholars were able to disprove pagan 


philosophies and to help the Church distinguish 
between true and false doctrine. 

Others, however, viewed the new theology 
with misgivings; for often they made the mis- 
take of equating it with a rigid, legalistic, and 
uncritical theology of the immediate past. Some 
thoughtful and sincere critics were afraid that 
these men would surrender the best in modern 
knowledge. Not the least of the reasons for the 
fierce opposition to the new theology (a the- 
ology as old as St. Paul but new to most modern 
folks!) was the fact that the skeptical philoso- 
phies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had gained such a secure hold upon so many of 
the finest intellects within Christendom that 
many would-be champions of the faith were 
incapable of reopening the question as to 
whether the main structure of Bible thought 
and ideas did not clash with secular dogmas. 
The abandonment of Christianity weakened 
men’s very capacity to think. 

It ought to be said that some Christians ig- 
norantly confuse this new theology with funda- 
mentalism. This is a grave error; for Brunner 
and the other thinkers of his school welcome 
the established findings of modern science and 
make use of all the new knowledge which scien- 
tific disciplines have enabled us to discover about 
the Bible and how it came to be written. 

But these thinkers do attack the whole con- 
fusion of catégories into which a naive and 
static rationalism has led the modern Church. 
They have forced us to reopen our minds re- 
garding the unique claims of the Christian 
revelation, a revelation that does not depend 
upon our accepting the prescientific views re- 
flected in the Bible but a revelation that is 
based solidly upon God’s personal action in hu- 
man history, the Incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

Brunner especially has shown that a Chris- 
tian is not compelled to reject the true contri- 
butions of science, reason, or philosophy in 
order to affirm the great historic teachings of 
his faith. But he has also shown how very subtly 
certain modern philosophies, drawing upon as- 
sumptions that have no basis in true science, 
have attacked the foundations of the Christian 
faith. 

Modern naturalistic and skeptical modes of 
thinking can be refuted on their own grounds, 
Brunner says. But these philosophies, confus- 
ing revelation with natural science and reason 
with rationalism, lead the unlearned into unbe- 
lief, religious indifference, irresponsibility, and 
uncertainty about all moral and ethical values 
and standards. 

Beginning in the twenties, Brunner wrote a 
series of brilliant books. Among these were 
Man in Revolt, The Divine Imperative, The 
Divine-Human Encounter, The Theology of 
Crisis, The Mediator, Justice and the Social 
Order, and finally his latest works, The Chris- 
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tian Doctrine of God!) and Christianity and 
Civilization.2. (Part I of the latter work was 
discussed briefly in the December, 1949, ADULT 
TEACHER. Part II will be reviewed later.) 


II 


And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us... Jesus Christ, the same, yesterday, today, 
and forever. This message—not abstract specu- 
lation on impersonal process in nature—is cen- 
tral in Christian faith, declares Brunner in 
The Christian Doctrine of God. 

God is known through Jesus Christ, the reve- 
lation and reconciliation that has taken place 
once and for all. Jesus Christ is the love of God 
in Person. This is an eternal truth, and because 
it is an eternal truth every age is equally near 
to it. 

Man’s redemption, then, does not await a new 
scientific discovery, the outcome of some mili- 
tary battle somewhere, nor an identification 
with some impersonal process in the creative 
universe. 

Man’s redemption depends upon his nersonal 
decision in the here and now for the Mediator 
of the new, eternal Covenant, the Jesus of his- 
tory and the Christ of faith—the Lord who 
walks every road of our modern scene. Truth, 
Christianly speaking, is not detached specula- 
tion; truth is the encounter with God wherein 
man’s sin and disobedience are overcome and 
his life is decisively changed. To receive the 
divine revelation—to know God in Christ—is 
to be placed immediately under obligation; it 
is to understand the eternal origin and goal of 
human life. 

When God comes to us in Jesus Christ, He 
shatters our human evasions, our nice, polite 
efforts to push Him off as some diffusion in na- 
ture or history (twin divinities of the modern 
man). He calls us to obedience and service. He 
lays upon us tasks we cannot escape. Our deci- 
sion for or against Him has eternal conse- 
quences. “Either life has an eternal meaning or 
it has no meaning at all.” 

Jesus Christ, the Divine-eHuman Redeemer 
who calls to us from the Cross and makes life 
everlastingly new in the Resurrection, is the 
key to the whole interpretation of life and 
destiny. 

To be a Christian means to trust in Him, the 
Mediator between God and man, the Mediator 
who alone has the power to forgive sins; for 
He alone has the power to deal with sin from 
the divine side of life. Salvation is a gift. To 
become a Christian is to give up all ideas of 





1 The Christian Doctrine of God (Dogmatics: Vol. I) by Emil 
Brunner, translated by Olive Wyon; Westminster Press; 1950. $61 
pp., $6.00. 

2 Christianity and Civilization, Part II: Specific Problems, by 
Emil Brunner; 1949; Westminster Press. 147 pp., $2.50. 

8A favorite idea of the Danish philosopher and _ psychologist 
Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), who along with the classical Chris- 
tian thinkers insisted that Christ is contemporary with every age 
and that no external circumstances of a man’s life excuse that 
man from personal service to Christ as ultimate truth. 


Emil Brunner: 
“Either life has 
an eternal mean- 
ing or it has no 
meaning at all.’ 





saving oneself, as John Wesley tai 
tently. It means one does not trust 
merit. We cannot earn our salvat 
works; trust in good works leads to 
moralism, a complacency which b 
Gospel of grace—the free gift of ( 
ship. Man must repent of his 

against God. Man must quit justif 





-and his moral and cultural achie 


must admit that before God he is i: 

Justification by faith alone—t 
doctrine of Paul, Augustine, Luthe 
Wesley—this is the truth the moc 
must recover or reap further dis 
Christian enterprises. 

The Incarnation, teaching as 
man cannot save himself, is an 
man’s false self-esteem. It is a judg 
idea that there is no difference b: 
and God. It is an invitation for n 
revolting against God and to accept 
the help of God. 

Man testifies to the reality of thi 
mate of himself by defending those } 
and theologies that build up the fla 
sion that his life is good and dos 
fundamental change and redirecti 
jects this false estimate upon his : 
his political party, or his econor 
He will hear no criticism of an 
knows is anxious and evil. 

The radical insistence upon the 
ment Gospel of redemption and g1 
somewhat strange to modern folk; { 
shows how the dominant thinking 
has tried to deny the fact that man 


The religion of our era, he says, h: 


ligion in general, a rationalistic and 


religion that contains both “signi! 
dignity,” but no redeeming power. 


of the modern era has been too of 
ligion of the complacent middle-c): 
a “churchianity” of self-redemption. 
faith of the New Testament. 
Brunner, therefore, sees that 
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must be diligent in her teaching of the funda- 
mentals of faith; for men in every age are 
prone to dilute. the Gospel and to accommodate 
it to secular ways of thinking. 

Man is a spiritual unity; hence, beliefs de- 
termine conduct. The attitudes of the plain man 
are closely connected with the dominating 
philosophies of the intellectuals. For example, 
the nineteenth-century thinkers—whatever 
their reasons for doing it—who were building 
their pictures of a finite God held captive by 
the laws of nature were unwittingly giving 
the modern man a God who would be easy on 
his conscience. These thinkers were teaching 
about a God who would offer religion on the 
plain man’s easy terms, who would flatter man’s 
vanity and lead him into a moral and ethical 
sleep. 


III 


In summary, it should be said that a revolu- 
tion in Christian thinking has given us the pos- 
sibility of turning back the process of seculari- 
zation within the Church, a process that has 
brought on disaster. We are faced with a con- 
clusion we wanted to evade: The Christian 
Gospel must be accepted because it is the only 
thing that is eternally true and relevant to our 
human situation. We must recover this Gospel. 
We must experience the terrible and loving 


Preparing to Teach Next Sunday 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


OromarlLy, good preparation proceeds 
something like this: (1) think about the adults 
you teach; (2) master the materials; (3) 
choose the best method; (4) work up your 
teaching outline. 

As we think of our preparation for teaching, 
we remember that we seek to guide adults to- 
ward Christian maturity. 

As they grow, we seek to relate the Christian 
religion to the attitudes they form and the de- 
cisions they make, so that they may know the 
reality of God and experience his power in their 
lives. Unless the teacher understands young 
men and women as they start on their careers, 
he will be ineffectual. Unless he understands 
that middle-aged Bill Miller wants to be chair- 
man of everything in town because he has not 
Come to the fulfillment of his mature desires, 
he cannot help him. Unless he understands that 
aging Aunt Sarah is always on the doorstep of 
the church because of loneliness rather than 
loyalty, he cannot help her find true companion- 
ship with God. 

No matter what duties press upon a teacher 
















































sovereignty of God in our daily lives, if we 
are to be responsible Christians who will deal 
boldly and sacrificially with the problems of 
civilization. 

There is no hope for a truly human civiliza- 
tion in continued appeasement of secular cul- 
ture. 

There is no justification for us in the broken 
things we have exalted. Our wealth, our science, 
our education, our government, our economic 
system, our boasted American way of life— 
these are an offense unless we place them now 
under the reign of God. Our bragging about 
these things can merely hide from us the fright- 
ening emptiness of life without faith. It was not 
a crude escapism, but a profound understand- 
ing of our human situation that gave us those 


In my hand no price I bring; 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling. 


The “price” we have offered—the massive 
structure of material achievement without 
God—counts for nothing. And there is no health 
for us anywhere until we learn to despair of the 
wrong things—as Christians of the long ago 
despaired of all answers save the one that made 
them die to the vanity of the world: “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life.” 


during the week, he can keep the needs of each 
person in his mind, meditate about them, and 
ask God the way he wants each person to grow. 

Most lesson materials could be read in about 
one hour on Sunday afternoon. It is important 
to begin preparation early. If a teacher will 
master the key ideas in Adult Student and 
ADULT TEACHER during this time, he can think 
about them all week. He can relate them to the 
experiences of his people. He can select more 
accurately from his daily reading the principles 
and problems that he may want to discuss. Dur- 
ing the week he can reread the biblical pas- 
sages, consult The Abingdon Commentary, and 
master the materials for next Sunday. 

Keep a notebook handy. When ideas come to 
your mind, they should be written down. If se- 
lections from the Bible suggest ideas, principles, 
or experiences that would help your students, 
make a note of them. All of these impressions 
are grist for the teacher’s mental mill. 

During the final preparations, choose a 
method of teaching that will achieve the ends 
sought. What approach is best suited: group 
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discussion, student reports and discussions, 
forum, lecture, panel discussion, or visual aids 
and discussion? If the teacher seeks to lead the 
class to do something about a problem, it is 
obvious that they must discuss it and work out 
their own plan of action. When studying the 
Bible, the teacher may need to describe the his- 
torical background, interpret and point out 
some applications of its truth to adult needs 
today. Thus, a lecture would be required before 
the class could enter into fruitful discussion. 

As the teacher makes his outline, the most 
important problem he faces is presenting the 
question so that adults will respond. He must 
find the real issues that members of the class 


face. He must state them so that 
may express their opinion. He mu 
to the great truths and experi 
Christian faith. The skill he sh« 
this work is the mark of his stud 
manship. 

Moreover, good preparation 
dence. It enables a teacher to fa 
sensitive to their responses, an 
thinking. The mastery of the ma 
the teacher more freedom. He can 
that adult students suggest and |: 
a new awareness of God and deeps 
of the compelling influence of C) 
lives. 


The Learning for Life Courses 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE Learning for Life units of study have 
proved to be one of the most important and 
valuable elements in the adult curriculum of The 
Methodist Church. 

Many classes of adults have become accus- 
tomed to using these lessons as their regular 
basis of study on Sunday morning. Others find 
in them material for more informal discussion 
sessions in Sunday Evening Fellowship or at 
week-night meetings. Still others have consist- 
ently read these discussions of critical problems 
of everyday Christian living as an additional 
resource for their own personal Christian 
growth. 

Beginning with April, 1951, the Learning for 
Life lessons will be published in a new quarter- 
ly for study and discussion groups of adults. 
This will bear the title of Learning for Life. 

The first issue, published in April, will carry 
two units of study. There is a nine-session unit 
entitled ‘Whence Cometh Our Help?” written 
by Floyd L. Sampson, professor of religion in 
the University of Denver. This offers guidance 
for a study of the resources which religion pro- 
vides for intelligent, effective, Christian living. 
The other is a four-session unit on “Families 
Make Communities” by Mr. and Mrs. John Ed- 
ward Thomas. Mr. Thomas is the director of the 
department of Christian education of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, while Mrs. 
Thomas serves as director of Christian educa- 
tion for the Grace Congregational Church, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

These units of study will be available for 
use, not only in April, May, and June this year, 
but can be used as undated units at any time. 

(See page 48 for a discussion of planning to 
teach these courses. See pages 30-35 for the 
Learning for Life Course for March.) 

The price of the material, including both 


units of the study, will be twent 

This first number of Learning 
include both material for students 
leaders. 


~—CHARLES E. § 
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PERHAPS we do not learn to do | 
by “Dewey-ing’” as Norman Foers 
marked; neither do we learn to do | 
by escaping. We learn to do by thi 
what we are doing.—From On the ! 
Women, by George D. Stoddard 
1950, by Kappa Delta Pi, The 
Forum; The Macmillan Company, } 
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To Simon of Cyrene 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Did you feel seandalized that d 
So lowering and dim, 

When you were made to take the 
Bearing the cross for Him? 


Did you go home and make excus 
And vainly try to tell 

How you resented the abuse 
That such a thing befell? 


And did you wonder while awake 
Going about the town, 

How many long years it would ta 
To live the matter down? 


Has it since dawned upon your 1 
That Glory met you there, 
And made you first of all mankind 
The Master’s cross to bear? 
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“The Last Supper,” by Eduard Von Gebhardt. “And as they were eating, he took bread, and blessed, and broke 
it, and gave it to them, and said, ‘Take; this is my body.’”—Mark 14:22. 


“Gethsemane,” by Gard- 
aielenski. “And going a 
little farther, he fell on the 
ground and prayed that, if 
it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him.”— 
Mark 14:35. 


PHotos on Paces 17-21 
ARE FROM THREE LIONS 


He was despised and rejected... 


























“The Transfiguration,” by Raphael. “He was transfigured before them, and his gar- 
ments became glistening, intensely white, as no fuller could bleach them.”—Mark 9:2-3. 
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“Give Us Barabhas,” by Charles Louis Muller. “They cried out again, ‘Not this man, but 
Barabbas!’”—John 18:40. 


“Christ Rejected,” by Benjamin West. “He was despised, and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.”—Isaiah 53:3. 





“Christ on the Cross,” by Albrecht Durer. “They 
crucified him.”—Mark 15:24. 


“The Burial,” by H. Tichy. “He . . . laid him in 
a tomb which had been. hewn out of the rock.”— 
Mark 15:46. 


“The Removal From the Cross,” by Pet 
“He bought a linen shroud, and tal 
wrapped him in the linen shroud.”—M 





“Pieta,” by Ludwig Mayer. “The Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and on the third day rise.”—Luke 24:7. 


“God chose what is foolish in the world to shame the wise, God chose what is weak 
in the world to shame the strong, God chose what is low and despised in the world, 
even things that are not, to bring to nothing things that are.”—I Corinthians 1:27-28. 


“The Resurrection of 
Christ,” by Giovanni Bel- 
lini. “They found the stone 
rolled away from the tomb, 
but when they went in 
they did not find the 
hody.”—Luke 24:2-3. 








INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Mark, Gospel of Action 


TEACHING PLANS 


Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. Dr Jackson ts head 
of the department of religious education, Southwestern 
Universitu, Georgetown, Texas. 


Mar. 4: What Is Greatness? 


Scriprure: Mark 10. 

The theme of your lessons for the next four weeks is 
among the best-known themes studied by modern church 
members. Only the birth of Jesus is as widely studied as 
are his Passion, Death, and Resurrection. The Christmas 
message, 2s wonderful as it is, is chiefly a worship and 
thanksgiving experience. It does not lend itself as well 
as do the pre-Easter lessons to a restudy and rethinking 
of the teachings of the Christian religion. 

Here is an opportunity for each of us to see more 
clearly what the teachings and experiences of Jesus dur- 
ing his last days on earth imply for our personal and 
social living today. Since Jesus was aware that he faced 
almost certain death, his teachings and actions are like 
a “last will and testament.” We see in this study what 
he stressed most when time was short. Fiction is packed 
with the accounts of what persons have done when they 
thought they had only a short time to live. Our Gospels 
record in detail what Jesus said and did when death was 
certain and known to him. 


For Use With Adult Student 

The purpose of the lesson today is to show how and 
why the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem was foreshadowe:l 
by much that he had done and taught. It should also 
raise the question, Will the same kind of opposition 
which Jesus found face the modern person or church 
which teaches and practices the same principles which 
Jesus advocated? 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem 
A. Jesus predicts the events to follow 
B. James and John reveal their ambition 
Jesus’ response 
2. The disciples’ indignation 
3. Jesus’ teaching on true greatness 
C. Why did Jesus predict his suffering? 
II. Why should Christians expect opposition today? 
A. On what issues may we expect opposition today ? 
III. Why is there little opposition today to Jesus’ teach- 
ings? 


There is a temptation to consider the last days of 
Jesus in such a fashion as to spend most of our time 
and energy glorifying the Christ. This should not be so 
marked as to allow us to fall short of understanding the 
meaning of these events. Glorification of the Cross of 
Christ should not keep his Cross from becoming a vital 
part of our daily life. 


By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


Jesus said, “If any man would come 
him ... take up his cross daily and follo 
not a seasonal accident that some of the m« 
religious awakenings have taken place in th 
dividuals who were restudying the meani! 
days of Jesus. John Wesley’s Aldersgate 
without which there would be no Metho 
came at Whitsuntide, May 24, 1738, after 
restudying throughout the entire seasons 
Pentecost the meaning of Christianity. 

The Scripture for today’s lesson is excell: 
leading into a discussion of the important 
fact that the request of James and John cam: 
ly after Jesus had made a serious attempt 
of the tragedy which was to follow is an 
how human they were. It shows how far the 
properly sensing Jesus’ thought. (See Colli 

Jesus’ handling of the request of James a 
vealed the psychological depth of his unde: 
also served as a springboard for him to 
principles in regard to the nature of tru 
“Whoever would be great among you m 


servant.” 


Holman Hunt has a painting, “Shadow of! 
which shows Jesus as a young man stretch 
at the end of a day’s work. His shadow is « 
moment on the wall of the carpenter sho; 
of the setting sun. Mary sees this shadov 
plexed. It may be doubted that she was act 
that her Son was to be crucified, but she n 
at times the foreboding of trouble to com¢ 
troubled by this, her intuition was more ac: 
predictions than the shallow reasoning of 

When Jesus’ brothers were trying to get hi 
himself to the world, Jesus’ answer was, 
not yet come, but your time is always here.” ’ 
spoken to misunderstanding brothers have 
for us. In a real sense Jesus’ time has still 
because we will not let it come. Paradoxicall 


will be held back until we realize that “our tin 


here.” When we come to this realization, 
only confess him as the Christ, but follow hin 
A pertinent question is, Will Christians t 
serious opposition if we teach and practi: 
principles which got Jesus into trouble? 
tain that there is a close relation between 
opposition to Christians today and the y 
form of Christianity we so often have in o1 
He mentions the fact that the first Christians 
of as people who “turned the world upside do 
It may be that in our day people ignore 
rather than fight it because members of the 


not Christian enough. A young Communist 


that his real disgust with the Christian Chi 


this point. A young woman quit attending chu 
of her disillusionment which came when she | 
several of the prominent officials of the cl 
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unchristian in their business and social relationships. 
Young women in business sometimes have more knowl- 
edge of such hypocrisies than other women. Could this 
happen to any of the young women in your community? 

Cox thinks that we have a right to expect opposition 
to Christian principles on two great fronts: (1) any gov- 
ernment which puts itself above the sacred rights of the 
individual; (2) any society which holds that it is suffi- 
cient unto itself. 

Ask the class for modern examples of persons or groups 
that have been so Christian as to arouse opposition. An 
example out of your own experience could be the inspira- 
tion which will send someone away determined to he 
more Christian no matter what the cost. Have you 
known any businessmen who had a difficult time through 
the years because of their refusal to take advantage of 
the law of bankruptey? Have you known men who failed 
to gain election to political office because of their un- 
willingness to “sell out” to commercial interests? Was 
it worth it? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 

In today’s Seripture we see that Jesus faced immediate 
death and knew it. We see here what Jesus stressed most 
when time was short—when death seemed certain. 

In today’s lesson we see Jesus’ great purpose, his great 
courage, and his standard of greatness. These are seen 
not only in his teachings but also in his handling of the 
situations which occurred during his journey to Jeru- 
salem. The fact that he was not too busy to serve along 
the way is one of the greatest tributes to his greatness 
as judged by his own standard which held that a great 
person should be servant of all. Along the way he met 
face to face the problem of divorce, the place of children 
in our world, the meaning of eternal life, and, finally, 
the place of ambition. 


I. Jesus’ purpose revealed during journey to Jerusalem 
A. He withdrew from Galilee 
B. He faced much greater opposition in going to 
Jerusalem 
C. The last days of Jesus and what he did 
II. Jesus served along the way 
A. His teaching on marriage and divorce 
B. He magnified and blessed the natural qualities 
of children 
C. He challenged the rich voung ruler 
D. He attempted to redirect the ambition of James 
and John 


A good way to begin the lesson is to trace the events 
related in the tenth chapter of Mark. This is done well 
by Slutz. Help your class to look for two things: (1) the 
great purpose which had now obviously taken charge 
of Jesus’ life (this is often spoken of by quoting from 
the Scripture, “He set his face to go to Jerusalem”) ; 
and (2) the manner in which Jesus served along the wav. 

We have an opportunity to learn much about what 
Jesus thought was important by observing what he taught 
and did when he knew that he faced certain death. The 
journey to Jerusalem as recorded by Mark reveals four 
areas in which Jesus had genuine interest and which 
served as a framework for his teaching and actions during 
these last days of his life. 

His interest in the sanctity of the home is present 
throughout all the Gospel records. Here we see his answer 
to those questioning him about divorce. Mark’s record of 
Jesus’ words is not as lenient in regard to divorce as is 
Matthew’s Gospel. See if your class knows the difference 


and ask them which they think to be the true view of 
Jesus. Unless this discussion is handled wisely, it can get 
out of control and absorb the entire period. 

In Jesus’ quotation from Genesis, “God made them 
male and female” but “the two shall become one,” we are 
reminded of what a professor once told his students in 
stressing the contributions which man and woman can 
make to life together. He pointed out that in some trees 
the male and female are both in the same tree but that 
in human life these are separate. We do not want to let 
this deceive us. The male is actually only half of life— 
only half of man—and so it is with the female. Complete 
life, “whole man,” is made up of both male and female. 
Thus “the two shall become one.” One of the reasons 
divorce is wrong is that it is the destruction of whole 
life. After a divorce we have only half a man or half a 
woman left. 

Jesus seems to have considered children the most 
promising members of the kingdom of God. He urged 
adults to become like them (Slutz). The ideal qualities 
for Jesus’ kingdom which children have are: simplicity, 
trustfulness, and freedom from worry (Ownbey). 

At least two of these qualities were apparent in the 
little boy who was the moving spirit in causing the adults 
in his church to take courage and to build the church 
that they had been talking about building for such a 
long time. The small boy labored long pushing his little 
wheelbarrow up the steep hill from his house to the 
church. In it were several bricks that he gave to the 
minister as his contribution toward building the new 
church. Not long after this the boy became ill and died 
but his simple act of helpfulness lived after him in the 
church that was built with his Wheelbarrow of bricks as 
the first real contribution. 

In a sense, the story of the rich young ruler and of 
the wrong ambition of James and John is one story, 
or at the most, two stories woven of the same fabric. 
Ambition is not wrong. It is all right to want eternal 
life just as it may be a worthy purpose to want to be 
the right-hand assistant to a ruler. 

But two things should not be forgotten. Jesus points 
to these in both of the above life situations. First, one 
should be sure that his ambition is a worthy one, one 
which sincerely desires the good for all rather than just 
for oneself. Second, we must realize that there is a high 
price tag attached to all desires whether selfish or un- 
selfish. Jesus says the cost of true greatness is to be a 
servant of all. 

Perhaps a fitting though abrupt close to this lesson 
will be to call attention to the fact that Jesus Himself— 
going unashamedly and courageously to the Cross—is 
the proof forever that his standard of greatness is true. 





The Singer 
By Webb Dycus 


I wonder who told the mockingbird 

Singing will thaw the chilliest day, 

That he sits on a frozen bough of Spring 
And pours his heart away? 


Perhaps he came by the truth himself 
When winter once touched his vulnerable spot— 
That’s how one learns the worth of song, 

Oftener than not. 
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Mar. 11: How Combat Greed? 


Scriprure: Mark 11 THrovuGH 13. 

After two thousand years greed is still among the 
deadliest of sins. If this were true only among the un- 
churched, our one great need would be evangelization. 
Since it is also true of millions of church members, re- 
dedication is also a great need. 


For Use With Adult Student 


Jesus is able to bring reconsecration in the life of an 
individual. The chief purpose of today’s lesson can be 
to shed light on his teachings and actions in relation to 
greed as it was apparent in high places in his day. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. Greed in Jesus’ day 
A. His chief concern—subtle greed 
II. Greed in our day 
A. Greed of the spirit still prevalent 
1. Easy to disguise 
2. Monopolies and corporations allow this 
III. What is the nature of greed? 
A. It is quick to rationalize 
B. It appears well-dressed, polite, respectable 
C. But is cunning, grasping, deceiving 
D. It is willing to devaluate human life 
IV. What can be done about greed? 
A. What Jesus did 
B. What we can do 


Begin vour lesson by giving attention to the Scripture 
for today, especially the account of Jesus cleansing the 
Temple. Be sure that your class members are familiar 
with the basic facts of this important event. 

It is interesting to note that when Jesus went into 
Jerusalem, he “went into the temple; . . . looked round 
at everything.” One writer has called this “the longest 
look in history.” How long he took for this “look” we 
do not know, but it was thorough. He was a trained ob- 
server. The interesting fact is that at the moment he 
just looked. We have no recorded word, and it seems un- 
likely that he said anything. 

Jesus preferred not to act now, so “he went out to 
Bethany with the twelve.” His thoughts were no doubt 
similar to the ones expressed the next day—but he decided 
to “mull” it over, to sleep on his thoughts and leave 
comment and action for another day. 

One of the ways in which Jesus was most different from 
many of us was that he did not forget or lose his purpose 
during a night’s sleep. How many high resolves, how 
many good intentions are lost during a “good night’s 
rest.” 

The next day was just another day for many, but 
Jesus came back into Jerusalem prepared to take the most 
drastic action of his career. It was in defense of his 
Father’s house, “a house of prayer for all the nations.” 
He was once more in the Temple and about his Father’s 
work. More than twenty years had passed since as a Jad 
of twelve Jesus had indicated his purpose in answer to his 
parents’ questioning. His purpose had not changed; it 
had matured. 

Help your class analyze the reason for this drastic 
action which was unique in Jesus’ ministry. Some writers 
have questioned whether, just before the above action, 
Jesus either changed his mind about the method of his 
ministry or stepped out of character in the cleansing of 
the Temple. Surely his change in method was caused by 


the fact that Jesus could not tolerate th 
which he witnessed in the ecclesiastical « 
that day. 

Guide your class to see the similarity of t! 
day to that which Jesus faced. How man) 
their greed behind seemingly worthy orga 
cently a church college in its desire to raise { 
beer company to pay for some billboards a: 
fund-raising carapaign. The billboards were 
cept for one short line of words across the 
for by ——————— Beer Company.” 

The nature of greed is that finally, rv 
high sounding phrases, it is willing to put 
prestige, or high position above the sacred: 
need and human personality. Ask your 
think this is the real reason for greed bei 

The most difficult part of today’s lesson 
class see what can be done about greed. It i 
that we will not all agree on the solution 
work on a solution. If a physician, after e 
tient thoroughly, diagnosed, “You have 
pneumonia, my friend,” and then walked « 
room the next moment with the words, “! 
well,” we would know that he was insane 
Christians we must work for a solution, ju 
works for a cure, no matter how difficult it 

In this case we can get help from the Gre 
Cox suggests that we can combat greed b 
people with Jesus’ answer to which is the firs 
commandment. Here was the real reason t! 
willing to give his life for his cause. But 
examine the subtle facts of life, realizing th 
meaning people are suffering from the di 
without being fully aware of it. 

In the long run, Cox tells us, there are | 
to combat greed (1) a better Christianity 11 
(2) a more Christian order of society. 


For Use With Wesley Quarté 


The chief purpose of this unit of lessons 
day’s lesson is the second, is to study tl 
which Jesus thought so important that th: 
considered during the closing days of his 1 
last days of his life on this earth. The fact 
so much attention during these last days to ¢ 
in its varying forms is highly significant. 


I. Greed in Jesus’ day 
A. Greed in the Temple 
B. What Jesus did about it 
II. Greed in our day 

A. In politics 

B. In some vocations and businesses 

C. Present in nationalism 

D. In economic systems 

E. In religious denominations 
III. Where begin to combat greed ? 

A. With self 

B. Legislation 

C. Education against greed 

Jesus dealt with many kinds of greed b 

is chiefly concerned with selfishness in hig 
the very Temple itself. Although this had be 
Jesus’ opposition was sure to bring about 
the people who were benefiting from such cx 
tion. When he drove the moneychangers out 
ple, this was the signal for the Sadducee 
among his opposition to move in and to get 1 
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mediately had it not been for his popularity with the 
masses. Judas was a victim of the Sanhedrin’s crafty 
plans. 

The religious leaders of that day were certain to get 
rid of any person who was blocking their plans to make 
money. They were similar in their action to the Ephesian 
silversmiths of a few years later who wanted to do away 
with Paul because he was interfering with their method 
of making large profits. Look for the parallel between 
these two instances (Acts 19). 

Greed in our day is not greatly different from that 
which Jesus faced. Perhaps greed has grown more subtle 
throughout the centuries. At any rate it is probably more 
possible than ever before to rationalize our greed and to 
deny its existence. A civilization like ours, with its absen- 
tee ownership of business, almost encourages this rational- 
ization. 

Greed is often manifest in politics, in causing a person 
to choose a vocation in which there is great opportunity 
of financial reward, in nationalism, in economic systems, 
and even in religious denominations (Slutz). In one state 
two major Protestant denominations have been so strong 
that they have had the field pretty well “sewed up” for 
themselves. There is a big temptation for predominant 
groups to be greedy—even when these groups are religious 
denominations. Progress is sometimes held back by this 
kind of narrowness and greed. 

Help your class see that the first place we must begin 
to combat greed is in ourselves. It is very difficult to be 
honest, but very necessary if we are to be Christians. This 
is one place that an honest husband or wife or close friend 
can hi!p us. Other people can sometimes detect the 
workings of greed in a person before the individual is 
fully aware of this. The class meeting of John Wesley’s 
day was a successful effort to help people in their Chris- 
tian lives by enabling them to see themselves as others 
saw them. We need a modern counterpart which would do 
the same for us. 


doubt the high priest would have called for his arrest im- 





Another way of combating greed is through sound legis- 
lation in support of social righteousness and fairness. 
Many of our federal laws have this intention and some- 
times this result. The child labor law is an example, as are 
the various state laws on gambling. Ask the members of 
your class if they think there should be a law against 
advertising alcoholic beverages. 

Since your Sunday-school class is a part of the church’s 
program of Christian education, you and the members 
of the class should be especially interested in ways in 
which we can educate against greed. Ask your class if they 
think that greed can ever be controlled by education. Is 
it true that education of the mind is not enough here and 
that the chief need of us and of our nation at this point 
is education of the heart? 

A well-known piano teacher had been working with a 
pupil long hours. The pupil seemed to have real talent 
and progress had been made, but only up to a certain 
point. Beyond this point the teacher’s efforts seemed 
futile. The lessons came to an end and each went his own 
way. Several months passed after which the pupil played 
once more in the presence of his former teacher. There 
was a tremendous change. The pupil had seemingly “ar- 
rived.” The teacher was quick to ask what was the reason 
for this change. This was exactly what the teacher had 
been striving to bring out. Who had been able to accom- 
plish what he had failed to do? After some questioning 
it developed that the pupil had had no other teacher. 
Then what new experiences were his? Now came the 
revealing answer: “I have found my life companion—I 
am now in love.” 

Love had made the difference. What the teacher had 
been unable to accomplish with his gifted pupil had 
been brought about through the power of love. Now his 
pupil’s music had a depth of feeling and understanding 
which had heretofore been missing. 

Can it be possible that finally only love—the love of 
God shining through Christ—will enable mankind to 
abolish greed ? 


God Broke the Impasse 


A REPRINT 


More beoks than libraries could ho!d have been written 
on the Atonement, and the different churches are not in 
complete agreement about how to explain its working. 
The question of how is not of too much importance. The 
thing that matters for you and me is that somehow 
God broke the impassé. He gave us a new start by His 
death on the cross. Each of us now has a chance to attain 
at-oneness with God and a freedom from incipient schizo- 
phrenia—in other words, we are free to return to a state 
which was as natural as eating and drinking to our first 
ancestors, 

Christ was nailed to the cross, and died in all the agony 
that the method of execution suggests, but Christians do 
not regard the Passion as only another human tragedy. It 
is rather the exhibition in time of a redemptive compas- 
sion which is eternal in God. Just as the act of Creation 
appears in human time as the long-drawn-out process of 
evolution, so the Crucifixion is the brief impinging on 
time of what God has always done. By His death on the 
cross, Christ (who was God incarnate in our human 
nature) surrendered our nature utterly to the divine will, 
and thereby united us to God. We have already been 


given to God. It remains for each of us to assent to the 
fact. 

—From Stop Looking and Listen, by Chad Walsh; 
Harper & Brothers, publishers; 1947. 





Nameless 
By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


I have been nameless through the years. 
Nameless let me remain. 

I have wept my full share of tears, 

And failed to hide my pain. 


Beyond all measure was my loss 
Of peace, and hope, and pride. 
I am the man who made the cross 


On which the Saviour died. 
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Mar. 18: How Did Jesus Face Death? 
Scripture: Mark 14. 


For Use With Adult Student 
In studying how Jesus faced death, the main emphasis 
should be on three phases: his preparation of the disci- 
ples to carry on his ministry; the place of the Lord’s 
Supper in the life of the Christian and of the Church; the 
calm poise, the courage, and the assurance with which 
Jesus faced death, and the fact that modern Christians 

can have and should have these qualities. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
1. Jesus’ preparation of the disciples to carry on his 
ministry 
A. He warned of dangers to come 
B. He encouraged them to hope for the Kingdom 
C. He instituted the Last Supper 
D. Allowing no violence, he gave himself up willingly 
II. Learning to face death from Jesus 
A. His calm assurance and prayer life 
B. Death should be faced openly in advance 
III. The meaning of the Lord’s Supper for us 
A. Growing significance of the sacrament 
B. Remembrance is stressed 


Begin the lesson with reference to the fact that Palm 
Sunday to Easter was a week packed with events. It is 
worth noting that Mark, which is known as the Gospel of 
Action, has more than one third of its space given to this 
last week in Jesus’ life. (See pages 17-26.) 

Call attention to the fact that today’s lesson is con- 
cerned with some of the most important of these events. 
The climax of Jesus’ life is at hand. The open break 
came when the Temple was cleansed—now there is no 
turning back. 

Jesus knew what he was about. If he was continuing to 
be about his Father’s business when he cleansed the 
Temple, he was carrying this on as he prepared his dis- 
ciples to continue his ministry. The first sacrament, bap- 
tism, was instituted by John the Baptist, carrying out 
Jesus’ orders; the second sacrament, the Lord’s Supper, 
was instituted by Jesus as he presided at the Last Supper. 

Have some member of your class look up Psalms 115 
through 118 which were sung by Jesus and his disciples 
as they had fellowship together during their last meal. 
Be sure to call attention to the fact that they sang just 
before “they went out to the Mount of Olives.” Music 
had its power then as now in the lives of men. It should 
be pleasing to those of us who love music to realize that 
Jesus appreciated music and responded himself to the 
strains and words of a hymn. 

Stress the point that all of us need the help which 
Jesus can give us in facing death. Ask the class if they 
know of any other experience in life which is so certain 
to come to every person. Death cannot be timed as can 
weddings, schooling, and business engagements. It sets its 
own time (Cox). Point out that salvation should be 
thought of as including death and that the Christian 
view of death is a matter of faith, as is the Christian 
view of salvation. 

Show how the prayer life of Jesus is connected with 
his calm assurance and courage in facing death as cer- 
tain, sudden, and soon. His complete understanding of the 
fact that the time had now arrived was expressed as he 
spoke to the three disciples whom he found asleep for 
the third time, in these words, “Are you still sleeping and 


taking your rest? It is enough; the h 
Someone has spoken of the three discip! 
this experience and has called them “t 
How many church members of our day 
tians”? 

Have your class discuss the question 
Lord’s Supper mean to you? Point out 
expected that it will not mean the sai 
Christians, but that there are certain con‘ 
made to Christians through the centuri 
also make to us: 

1) Remembering the actual Last Sup) 
2) Remembering Jesus’ trial and suffer 
his broken body and shed blood 
3) Remembering the reason for his s1 
4) Remembering and being aware th 
is still being broken and his blood 
fields, in factories and mines, in th« 

of modern life (Cox) 

5) Remembering the necessity for re} 

6) Knowledge that the fellowship of 

service is open to all Christians ev: 

That we are all directly or indirectly 
sins of our day should be our realizati 
members are not always quick to admit ¢ 
This is one of the reasons our generation | 
Supper. We need the haunting words of t! 
invitation, “Ye that do truly and earnest}; 
sins, and are in love and charity with you! 
Repentance would be a mockery were 
which follows. God through his Son Jes: 
able and ready to forgive. This divine ri 
giveness and moral and spiritual renewal 
of every true Christian. 

The Lord’s Supper can be a symbo! of 
bering.” The news commentator Cecil } 
he owes his life to a symbol which helped 
During World War II his ship was sunk, 
with hundreds of others in Eastern wat 
hope of survival. He swam until he was 
was just ready to give up when he felt on 
gold wedding ring which his wife had ¢ 
membrance of her and knowledge that sh 
for him some place in the United States 
courage. He swam again until almost exha 
had this same experience. After several si 
he finally, after hours had passed, was res: 
had saved his life. 

The Lord’s Supper has saving power. | 
to millions of Christians of all that Christ 1 
What does the communion service mean t 


For Use With Wesley Quarte 


The purpose of this lesson is stated in t! 
tion, How did Jesus face death? But an 
question is likely to be elusive, because JJ: 
little to say about death and because he 
during these last few days of his life that it 
keep the question in mind in the midst of 

Help the members of your class see 
final days: 

I. Jesus’ action outdid his words 
A. He never was any busier serving oth: 
B. He took time to heal, to praise, to | 
II. Jesus’ teachings paralleled his action 
A. He spoke of eternal life very natura! 
B. His prayer in Gethsemane was a ul! 
1. Teaching and action 
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C. His words during the trial and on the Cross 
1. Showed that courage came from consciousness 
of carrying out God’s will 


In today’s lesson you will have an opportunity to do 
two things at once: to help your class see with what un- 
derstanding and courage Jesus faced death; to point out 
that this would have been impossible if it had not been 
for his high purpose of finding and carrying out God’s 
will. 

In a sense, death was incidental to Jesus. Just as he 
was willing to suffer on the Cross to fulfill his purpose, 
he would have been willing to live a long life of trials and 
tribulations as did Paul, had this proved to be God’s 
will for him. If Jesus had a philosophy of death, he said 
very little about it. Jesus never argued about eternal 
life—he spoke of it very naturally just as he would have 
spoken of any tomorrow on earth (Slutz). This was no 
doubt one of the reasons that his disciples found it so 
difficult to realize that he was going to be crucified. They 
were not in the habit of seeing men face death so calmly, 
with such trust—surely something at the last minute 
would save a MAN with this faith. 

You may want to begin your lesson by asking the 
question, For whom did Jesus act during the last days of 
his life, as recorded by Mark 14? Slutz mentions the fol- 
lowing activities: his appreciation of the woman who 
brought the ointment; his including Judas in his thought 
and action during the Last Supper; his words to Peter 
about the latter’s experience of denial and his forewarning 
him of the struggle he was to have with his temptation; 
his leaving of his own intense praying in Gethsemane to 
look three times at Peter, James, and John as these “tired 
disciples” slept through the most important crisis of his 
life thus far; and finally his sympathy for and attention 
to the man whose ear was cut off in the short skirmish 
that took place when Jesus was being taken prisoner. 

A very pointed question to ask the class would be, 
If Jesus could do all of this in his last few hours of crisis, 
what ought we to do in the normal hours of our life? 

But if Jesus’ actions outdid his words, that does not 
mean that his words were in any way unimportant. Jesus 
was never one to waste words, but during the last days 
of his life he was especially careful to measure every word. 
An examination of what Jesus said during these last days 
will reveal that much of it was a part of his preparation 
of his disciples for the future. Even when he was speaking 
with other people, his disciples were present and what he 
had to say became a part of their memory and thus a 
part of their training. 

Jesus tried to prepare the disciples to expect and accept 
his death, to see this tragedy not as the end but as the 
beginning of the kingdom of God, to realize that the out- 
come of his cause in the world depended in part on their 
continued faith. One of the marvels of Jesus’ faith was 
that although there was no outward evidence of his dis- 
ciples’ understanding of his teachings—he felt that they 
would eventually understand and follow his instructions. 
Faith of this kind brings out the best in a person—the 
diseiples could not escape the faith that Jesus had in them. 

Faith of one person in another even when seemingly un- 
warranted, has often proved to be justified. The dean of a 
well-known theological seminary tells how his father for- 
bade him to join a fraternity. He went ahead and joined 
anyway and used his father’s money for the initiation fee. 
Two years later he realized how great had been his mis- 
take and so he went to his father and told him what he 
had done and begged for forgiveness. How surprised he 
was when his father replied, “I was ready to forgive you 





the day I found out what you had done.” He had known 
it almost from the first but had had faith that his son 
would eventually be aware of what he had done. 

Jesus brought home the truth that he was dedicating 
himself to death for the sake of his people. Although they 
did not understand this at the moment, his disciples never 
forgot this message symbolized in their last meal with 
Jesus. It still remains an incomparable means of remem- 
bering Christ and of pledging loyalty to him for life, for 
death, and even beyond death. 

The symbol, at its best, has a strange power in our lives. 
Sam Houston at 39 had been a senator from Tennessee, 
and governor of the state of Tennessee. But tragedy cut 
across his life and he left his governorship and “civiliza- 
tion forever.” He was drinking himself to death, living 
with an Indian squaw in what is now Arkansas, when a 
message came from Tennessee for him to come home to 
the bedside of his ailing mother. As he wept at her bedside, 
Elizabeth Houston pressed the hand that wore another 
ring, with a motto engraved in it. And then she died. But 
it was enough. She had given him the plain gold ring when 
he was twenty and leaving home to join the army. At the 
time she had told him that the word engraved within 
epitomized the creed which must forever shine in the con- 
duct of her son. 

Samuel Houston’s biographer writes that after his 
mother’s death, a change came over him. “There are times 
when a man must stand up.” It was after this that Hous- 
ton became the first president of Texas, governor of Texas, 
and the only man to serve as senator from two states. 


The Cross: Utmost Mode of Contempt 


CRUCIFIXION was the utmost of ignominy conceived by 
the mind of man. Had our Lord lived in our day it is 
conceivable that some other form might have been chosen 
for the divine self-giving: perhaps lynching, expressing, 
as it seems to, the most contemptuous mode of killing in 
our contemporary society. In any event lynching sym- 
bolizes for our time the social measure of the cross in 
our Lord’s time. The cross was lifted to eternal signifi- 
eance by His historical use of it—From The Christian 
Perspective, by Edward T. Ramsdell; 1950; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


Good Friday, and After 


By Fred Cloud 


Hanging on his unplaned tree, 

He was somewhat less comfortable than we, 

Slumped, half-asleep, in our smooth oak pews, 

Hearing our well-fed preacher 

Urge to greater decorum the drinkers, smokers, 

Lovers of other men’s wives 

(Most, out of earshot). 

The polished brass cross on the altar gleams— 

No splinters, no blood, no smell of sweat. 

Our plump, smiling cheeks are not a bit wet, 

And the message is mercifully ended in twenty 
minutes. 
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Mar. 25: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today!” 


Scripture: Mark 15 anp 16. 

In preparation for this lesson, you might reread the 
article, “The Passion and Resurrection of Jesus” (page 
1), and study the pictorial feature on pages 17-21. 


For Use With Adult Student 


It is easy to lose track of the true significance of 
Easter. The presence of so many strangers in our midst 
in the church services, the time and energy required to 
bring in chairs or in some other way take care of the 
physical needs of such a throng of people, the new clothes, 
the vast array of beautiful flowers, the suggestion that 
spring is here or that it soon will be—all of these may 
cause us to lose track of the true meaning of Easter. 

Indeed these factors may confuse us into thinking that 
Easter is a wonderful thing because of the quantity of 
people, new clothes, and beautiful flowers surrounding us. 
It is possible to miss the meaning of Easter, to fail to 
realize the significance of the Risen Christ for our life 
in the pomp and pageantry of the day. What should East- 
er mean to you as a Christian? 

You will have another chance to bring home this mean- 
ing to your class this Easter. Your purpose should be to 
show: that Jesus’ victory over death was costly, it cost 
the Cross; that the face of existence has been changed 
through Christ’s Resurrection, because of his being what 
he was; that in the struggle which was going on against 
evil, individually and socially, Christ’s Resurrection is still 
of tremendous importance. Here is the great affirmative 
answer to the question whether God will finally bring 
good out of evil. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. The true importance of Easter 
A. Not that a mere man was resurrected 
B. The man was Jesus, the Christ 
I]. Easter’s meaning in terms of life 
A. Comfort to those saddened by death 
B. New revelation of life’s deeper purposes 
C. Power of Jesus’ Resurrection over evils of indi- 
vidual and society 


Easter may not be the best time for class discussion. 
Visitors in your class may make this more difficult. In 
many churches the lesson period on this day is shortened. 
This may not be best, but you had better face the pos- 
sibility and plan accordingly. Although the topic for today 
is not as conducive to discussion as most of the lessons 
you will teach, this does not mean that no discussion will 
be possible, but it may be that you will want to plan 
otherwise. 

Here is a unique opportunity for you to talk to the 
class in a very personal manner. You will have no better 
time to share with them your own convictions about the 
meaning of the Resurrection of Christ in your religion. 
You must be honest. It may be harmful to theorize about 
the Resurrection unless you have real conviction about it. 
The conviction may be of more value if it is grounded in 
the experiences of your living over a period of years. It 
is easy for some individual in every class to see through 
any claims which you make about the Resurrection, un- 
less you sincerely believe those claims yourself. 

The meaning of the Risen Christ is simple enough for 
all adults to understand, but few of us are likely to come 
to this understanding without genuine faith. Here the 
same faith that causes us to believe in God to begin with 


is sufficient to serve as a support for our | 
Resurrection. 

Bring your class to see that the import 
the Resurrection is not that a man was | 
dead, but that this man was Jesus. Jes 
among men then and now. Cox is excellent 
seven ways in which Jesus was unique. He 
carpenter, who loved children, respected \ 
the sick, taught and practiced forgiveness, | 
not even death, and triumphed over the C 
want to list other ways. We need to ide! 
rected Christ with Jesus, who walked th« 
byways of Palestine—loving children, 
women, healing the sick, forgiving the 
always, and courageous even to his death « 

But this is not all. There are nearly s 
viduals in your class who were saddened by 
loved one since last Easter. These persons 
to have help in understanding the meaning 
are ready, as they might not have been a | 
ministered to by the Easter message of et 

A person well known to me went through 
years of his life without the loss in deat! 
loved ones. Then in the space of a few n 
his father and another person who had mea 
than any living person except his parents. ' 
frankly that Easter now has a new meaning 
nal life through the Resurrection of Christ 
reality in a way which was not true until 
two persons so dear to him. 

Great comfort is available to every Ch 
who has lost a loved one. The Risen Christ 

Help your class see that Jesus’ life was 
though short. Point to the fact that the sixt 
Seven Last Words of Christ was, “It is fi 
did not look upon his life as incomplete, 
history upholds his view. He had finished h 

The seventh of the last words of Jesus, lik: 
the fourth, was a prayer, “Father, into thy 
mit my spirit.” This was a portion of 
Psalm which was taught to all Jewish childr« 
It was like a bedtime prayer. It was uniqu: 
words on the Cross should be this simple « 
of trust. With such a prayer, all Christians « 
courageously. 

None of the Gospels record any words v 
“Jesus died.” This is the great Easter me 
could not overcome him.” His Resurrectio! 
affirmative answer to these great perplexing 

1) Is life eternal? 

2) Are life’s cherished values eternal? 

3) Will good finally triumph over evil? 

The answer comes echoing out of the “H 
rus,” “And He shall reign forever and ev« 


For Use With Wesley Quarter! 


This is the final lesson in the unit which | 
on what Jesus emphasized in the closing 
ministry. 

You can take either of two approaches a 
this lesson: you can attempt to consider be 
fizion and the Resurrection as Redus does s 
can give almost the entire time to a consid 
Resurrection as does Slutz. Since it is ha 
things well in one short period, it is suggeste: 
the second approach. If you plan your less 
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you will have been able to give careful attention to the 
Crucifixion in last Sunday’s lesson. 

Your chief purpose today then is to show that the story 
of Jesus did not end with his Crucifixion and his burial 
(Redus). A good way to “bring this home” to your class 
is suggested. Ask the question, What if the story of Jesus 
had ended, with Mark 15:46 which translated by Wey- 
mouth reads, “He [Joseph] . . . laid Him in a tomb 
hewn in the rock; after which he rolled a stone against 
the entrance to the tomb.” * 

Could this dismal ending have possibly given birth to 
a new religion? What cold words: “a tomb... in the 
rock... [with] a stone against the entrance.” Are there 
any three more dreary words in all history? 

No—if this had been the end, there would have been no 
Christian religion. Our lesson today is about what hap- 
pened after this. Mark’s Gospel takes eight short verses 
in the sixteenth chapter to tell the rest of the story. These 
eight verses tell the story of one of the most electrifying 
events in history. Matthew, Luke, and John give more 
details but these eight verses record the important facts 
that have made the difference between Christianity’s being 
a memory and a living reality. 

Try this outline for your lesson. It brings together sev- 
eral of the topical headings used by Redus and Slutz. 


I. What gave Jesus victory over death? 

A. The excellence of his entire life 
B. His courageous facing of the Cross 
C. His suffering 

I]. The victory 
A. A resurrection not a funeral 
B. Christ’s values are eternal 

III. The power 
A. The presence of the living Lord 
B. The living Christ and you 
C. The living Christ and society 


The view that immortality must be achieved is worth 
consideration. If this is true Jesus, of all men, certainly 
achieved immortality: through the excellence of his entire 
life, through the courageous facing of the Cross, and by 
his suffering. . 

In a consideration of the excellence of Jesus’ entire life, 
you have a fine opportunity to stress the fact that Resur- 
rection in itself would not have been enough. A resurrec- 
tion of Nero would have been a calamity not a blessing. 
The assassination of Lincoln has no doubt had its part in 
magnifying the great character of this favorite president. 
But McKinley was also assassinated, and in his case it 
seems to have added nothing. One man whose ability and 
sincerity are unquestioned gave his life for a great cause; 
the other was just assassinated. There is a tremendous 
difference, and history makes this clear. 

It is an interesting fact, often ignored, that Jesus is one 
of the few great lealers in history for whom no funeral 
of.any kind was held. It cannot be said that the reason 
for this was that his followers already believed that he 
wou'd conquer death. On the contrary they were crushed 
over the fact that he was being killed, and, as Ownbey 
points out, not a single one of his disciples was even pres- 
ent for his death. But how fitting it is, whatever the 
reason, that there was no funeral for our Lord. It would 
have been illogical and out of keeping with what was to 
happen, Yes, he was laid away in a tomb hewn in a rock 
with a stone against the door but this was not the end— 
only the beginning. 

LL 


1 The New Testament in Modern Speech, by Richard Francis Wey- 
mouth; The Pilgrim Press, publisher. Used by permission. 











The most important consideration of today’s lesson has 
to do with the power of the Resurrection. What is this 
strange power which Christ’s risen presence has released 
into our lives? Redus says it well, “The presence of the 
living Lord means the possession of the spiritual energy 
needed for achieving that quality ef life which cannot die.” 

But what does this mean in a personal sense? What 
does the living Christ mean to you as an individual? A 
great writer tells us what fellowship with Christ can mean 
to us. 

“His faith in the soul’s possibilities is boundless, and 
in marked contrast with what men think of themselves. 
A man, for instance, will say that he has done his best; 
but nine times out of ten it means mere fatigue; he is not 
going to trouble to do any more. How can a man know 
that he has done his best? The Gospel of Jesus comes 
with its message of the grace of God, and the power of 
God, to people who are stupid and middle-aged, who are 
absolutely settled in life, who are conscious of their limita- 
tions, who know they are living in a rut and propose to 
stick to it for the remainder of their days; and Jesus 
tells them in effect that he means to give them a new life 
altogether, that he means to have from them service, 
perfectly incredible to them. No man, he suggests, need 
be so inured to the stupidity of middle age but there may 
be a miraculous change in him.” ? 

The power of the Risen Christ can mean this to us. 


‘Ashes to Ashes .. .” 


IT comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal when 
it comes. The ashes of an Oak in the Chimney are no 
Epitaph of that Oak to tell me how high or large that was; 
it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor 
what men it hurt when it fell. The dust of great persons’ 
graves is speechless too, it says nothing. It distinguishes 
nothing: as soon as the dust of a wretch whom thou 
wouldest not, as of a Prince thou couldest not look upon, 
will trouble thine eyes, if the wind blows it thither; and 
when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of the Churchyard 
into the Church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the 
Church into the Churchyard, who will undertake to sift 
those dusts again, and to pronounce, This is the Patrician, 
this is the noble flower, and this the yeomanly, this the 
Plebeian bran?—Sermons by John Donne. 


Song for Easter 
By Webb Dycus 


That blossomtime follow the cold dearth of snow 
Is a fitting and consequent thing, 
For only when winter has fingered the heart 


Can one grasp the meaning of Spring. 


Gethsemane Garden and Calvary Hill 
Were but milestones He passed on the way 
Along the dark trail that led Him to the cross— 
And the glory of Easter Day! 


2 From The Jesus of History, by T. R. Glover; Grosset and Dunlap, 
Ine., publisher. 
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A campus scene at Boston University School of Theology. 


LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


We Laymen 
and the Ministry 


By Shelby Southard, Editor, The Methodist Layman 


The pupils’ material for this study appears on pages 
23-34 of Adult Student for March, 1951. 


Mar. 4: Do We Expect Too Much? 


Our purpose in the next four lessons is to clarify in the 
students’ minds their attitudes toward the ministry of our 
Church, and especially their attitude toward the particu- 
lar minister who happens to be serving their church at 
any given time. The point of view throughout is of a 
group of laymen looking at the ministry—laymen who 
will be laymen all their lives. 

But in any group of laymen there is an important 


minority of young adults who may thems 
ministers. In teaching this series we shall rel 
rials much more vitally and personally to t! 
they are made to realize that there are wit 
lowship young men who even now are perha} 
the ministry of our Church as their place of 

To prepare for this session, you will, of co 
excellent discussion Ward has written in A 
and the Seripture lesson (Mark 1:14-22; 
9:13-19; Acts 8:4-12). In framing an 
question, “Do We Expect Too Much?” whi 
ject, it will help to bring the answer into foci 
that ministers come out of groups such as 3 
ing. Every young layman is a potential mi 
sands of local preachers within our churc! 
laymen all their lives. 

The subject of what laymen should expect 
isters provides an easy opening for full di 
the outset the class agrees that laymen ha 
expect anything which they themselves 
to help achieve. 

The proper preparation for ministers invé 
of several years of sacrifice and self-denial 
tain the education their high calling req 
period they will often marry and begin 
before their income has made them self-suy 
men must be prepared to help these young n 
own means. If laymen are unwilling to assun 
tion, they must accept the shortcomings of 


trained ministers and of men who have be 


interrupt or defer the completion of their 

One statement by the writer of the lk 
Student could lead to a spirited and profit 
in the class which will throw much light o1 
of the minister working among his people 
man, with the possible exception of the ph 
people on such intimate grounds.” 

The exception is debatable, as the w: 
realize; for there is an important sense in \ 
ister is dealing even more intimately with | 
the physician. Increasingly, in this age of 
doctor deals with some particular aspect of 
befall the patient. However, the ministe1 
deal with the whole man, considering as 
his weaknesses and his strengths, taking 
finds him and leading him from there to 
awareness of the beauty and the saving g1 
Christian experience. 

There is some danger when we talk o 
humanness of our ministers and how lik« 
are that students will get the idea that 
expect too much of them. Nothing could b 
the truth. We cannot expect too much; for 
tations which help shape the ministry and 
those heights where they can serve wit! 
effectiveness. 

Remind the students that as children i 
tended to become something approxima‘ 
parents expected; and as pupils in school 1 
fashioned for them unconsciously by the 
teachers and parents. Our ministers are | 
this respect, tending to become what we a 
men expect of them. We have a responsi! 
much because these expectations are a solid 
they may achieve. 

This lesson provides an opportunity fi 
learn something about an important 
church, the Commission on Ministerial Ty 
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talk about what we expect of ministers, we should know 
something of what the church currently expects of its 
ministers. It is the function of the Commission to inter- 
pret to the young man what is expected of him as he 
prepares himself to be a minister of the church, and to 
help him to come up to those expectations through a full 
and careful course of training. Further information on this 
point may be found in The Discipline (Paragraphs 1384- 
89), from your pastor, and by writing to the Commission 
at 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. The informa- 
tion you will obtain in these ways will be helpful not only 
in presenting this lesson but for the remaining Sundays 
of this month as well. 

As we appreciate the many services performed for us 
in difficult times by a thoughtful minister, sooner or later 
it will occur to someone to ask, Who performs these pas- 
toral services for the minister himself? He is human and 
has his difficulties just as everyone else. 

In this connection, Methodist ministers are fortunate in 
having the charge lay leader who often serves as intimate 
confidant, adviser, and friend. This relationship between 
pastor and lay leader (a relationship which can exist be- 
tween him and any of his mature, consecrated laymen) 
helps keep the tie between a Methodist minister and his 
people close and warm in a reciprocal way, each giving 
out of Christian love to the other. This is more whole- 
some than an arrangement whereby the pastor does all 
the giving of self, the laymen being the passive recipients. 

In our Methodist system, where the minister usually 
moves on to another appointment after a few years, the 
lay leader’s role is especially significant; for he is present 
to welcome the new pastor, to help him grow familiar 
with the local situation, and to make him feel at home 
in his new surroundings. The lay leader gives continuity 
of leadership to the local church; for it is often the case 
that a lay leader will serve with two, three, or a half 
dozen pastors. 

John Oliver Nelson of the Yale Divinity School 
faculty tells of a corporation executive he knew who was 
more interested in the number and kind of ministers the 
churches get than in any other fact about Christianity. 
Why? “Give me two big industrial companies,” he said, 
“one making money, the other losing money. Let me ex- 
change the executives of those two companies for a two- 
year period. Within that time, under the new personnel, 
with the same product, same plant, and same distribution 
facilities, I’ll show you that the company which has been 
losing money will be making it, and the other company— 
under poor executives—will be failing. So it seems with 
the church: the product and plant and distribution facili- 
ties aren’t open to question today—but the church stands 
or falls as she has effective or ineffective personnel leading 
her program!” 

A recent study showed that there is a rather high 
median age range for ministers: 45.8 years. Only the aver- 
age for veterinarians (50) is higher among the profes- 
sions. By contrast the scientific research technicians are 
young, averaging 33 years. This means just one thing. 
The “glamour” jobs in this age of atom splitters are at- 
tracting the younger men. 

Laymen by their attitudes can make the ministry more 
attractive. Working with people in the Christian cause is 
still the great adventure—the game which is played for 
the highest stakes. And this sense of excitement connected 
with the saving of men’s souls must be communicated to 
young men so that they will be drawn toward the min- 
istry. How do you think your class can help make the 
Christian ministry seem more attractive to young men? 


Mar. 11: Whose Job Is It? 


Read the Scripture lesson (Matthew 16:13-20; 
I Corinthians 12:26-27; Ephesians 1:15-23) and the 
material in Adult Student very carefully. Ward has ex- 
plained interestingly how a candidate for the Methodist 
ministry is admitted into “full connection” in the annual 
conference. If your class is typical of many Methodist 
church school groups, this information will be entirely new 
to some of them. Discuss it carefully and fully for their 
benefit, because every member of our church should know 
the path one follows to become a minister. The course a 
pastor follows from the day he feels his “call” until he 
receives his first appointment is not an easy one. 

In connection with last week’s lesson we suggested that 
you get better acquainted with the work of the Commis- 
sion on Ministerial Training as it functions in Methodism. 
(See Discipline, Paragraphs 321-348, 1384-1389). Such 
information will be especially helpful for use with today’s 
lesson. 

Our central purpose today is to show that the church 
which functions successfully and is a “going concern” in 
all the spheres of community life is successful because its 
laymen recognize that most of the actual work has to be 
done by them while the minister provides inspiration and 
leadership. 

When we ask the question, Whose job is it? we 
recognize that there must be a division of labor in the 
church. The pastor can’t do it all, and one who tries is 
foredoomed to failure. The manager of a successful busi- 
ness does not get to that point by sweeping out the plant 
and office himself, keeping his own books, or writing all 
the letters in longhand. Those duties he delegates to other 
members in the organization. Raising pledges, keeping 
books, teaching Sunday school classes, and much of the 
visitation work in a typical church today must be done by 
laymen if it is to be done at all. The minister must be 
allowed the time for the study and preparing of sermons, 
the counseling, and other necessary and time-consuming 
demands made upon him. 

We know one highly successful pastor in our church 
who keeps four hours of his workday inviolate for study 
during which he may be disturbed for nothing short of 
the direst emergency. As a result of these quiet hours of 
study, meditation, and soul-searching solitary labor and 
prayer, the congregation of his church hears inspired 
preaching and distinguished books have come from his 
pen. While this minister was closeted in his study prepar- 
ing his unforgettable sermons and books, devoted laymen 
were helping to lift part of the load from his shoulders by 
doing much of the visiting and looking after the business 
affairs of the church. What changes could be wrought in 
your church if your pastor could operate in this way? 

Even in the most basic of the duties of the minister— 
preaching—he needs the help of laymen if the total job is 
done. There are more than 40,000 preaching places in 
Methodism but fewer than 24,000 ministers. This means 
that without local preachers and laymen helping out, 
many thousands of these preaching places (usually 
churches on a circuit), would be without a worship service 
every Sunday. (Many are.) 

In many parts of the church, laymen go out regularly 
from the county seat or larger community to the 
churches of the smaller communities and open country 
where they hold services for the pastor who is busy 
preaching somewhere else. Try to find out if any of this 
lay preaching is being done in your locality. Is there a 
need for it? How many churches in your district are with- 
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“The Methodist Church has ten seminaries for the 
training of ministers.”” The picture above shows the 
Duke University chapel tower at night (Durham, N.C.). 


out services because the preacher is busy today some- 
where else on the circuit? Should laymen go out on 
preaching assignments or attend their home church? What 
can your group do about this? Do laymen do any good if 
they are not fully trained? (See article, “Laymen Help 
Revive a Rural Church,” C. A. Stuck, p. 24, The Meth- 
odist Layman, Sept. 1950.) 

Few professions make such diverse demands upon those 
who practice it as the ministry. While we usually think of 
the minister primarily as the preacher, he must also raise 
money, counsel those with problems, and attempt to 
carry the Christian message to those outside the church. 
To prepare himself he must be something of a psycholo- 
gist, an administrator, and a teacher, in addition to what 
he does in the pulpit on Sunday morning. 

It has been suggested that young ministers be given a 
period of internship such as that physicians experience 
after their more formal training is complete. We do this in 
a way, of course, by having student pastors at work in a 
church before they complete their studies. But unfor- 
tunately the primary reason for this is not the student’s 
further training but his support, which has become a 
matter of concern to him—especially if he has married 
and there are children in the picture. Often the work of 


student pastor is more of a hindrance tha 
proper training. An interesting discussion 
voked at this point to find out how far yo 
our church should go in financing the ed 
minister and how much he should supply |! 

Would we get better preachers if the cl 
whole bill? Would such assistance hampe! 
ment of resourcefulness and self-reliance ? 

The class should be reminded that whe 
part of the load of the church work on | 
not shattering any precedents. Laymen 
been at the heart of the Methodist mov: 


his example from the Master who summor 


their nets or wherever he found them, V 
that the movement he had begun was a “‘! 
ment.” Laymen were the leaders of the “ 
Laymen who were stewards collected the 6 
work of the infant society. In the quarter! 
annual conferences, as in the General Cont! 
have an important voice. 

All this is by way of pointing out that t! 
the minister share the same fundamental « 
Christian cause, and they express that c 
all through the local church. With the minis 
time vocation for which he has had special 
the layman, it is a concern just as deep bu 
of working at a trade or profession alters t 
express that concern. Should the minister 
than the layman in defense of his Christi 

The Methodist Church is realistic about 
we realize that filling the ranks of the mini: 
step toward fulfilling the role of the Chu 
and troubled world. During the four years, 
Advance for Christ and His Church esti 
Church will need more than 19,000 young 


time Christian service as follows: 5,000 mii 


doctors, nurses, and technicians; 1,100 in 
sion service; 1,000 in home mission ser\ 
Christian educators. 

To answer the “call” in our twentieth 
—the “call” need not always be to the m 
Richard C. Raines told the Methodist Yo 
in Cleveland: “Where the need of the \ 
talents meet, that is where you are called 

Something should be said of what mer 
class can do to encourage young men to ent¢ 
Our day-to-day attitude toward the pr 
ministry, and toward particular ministers 
lives, is a public thing for youngsters to 
that we respect and honor ministers and gi 


in our affections and support them in what 


to do, they will be unconsciously persuade: 
as one of the desirable ways to invest thei! 

Here is a fact to remember in this cor 
24 per cent of those in the Protestant min 
selves the children of the parsonage. This 
ideas worthy of class discussion. Minis 
work and encourage their sons to follow 
steps. Many sons are encouraged by thei: 
the home to follow the father’s footsteps. I' 
son for making adequate provision for th 
the parsonage home may have children 
a good education. The parsonage is the 
source of young ministers. 

Important to the church is the pers 
young man who becomes a candidate fo! 
We must ask ourselves, Does he have the 
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will make a good minister? Is he warmhearted, willing 
to subordinate self, and consecrated to the ‘task before 
him? Given these personality traits, education can do 
much for him. Without them, there is a limit to what 
education can do. 

It is important that we laymen encourage the right 
type of young man. We must face the sad fact that many 
find their way into the ministry who should not be there 
in the first place. 


Mar. 18: What’s Wrong With My 


Minister ? 


Unfortunately many of us do not wait until it is the 
Sunday school lesson before we discuss “What Is Wrong 
With My Minister?” For some it is a favorite indoor 
sport. If the lesson discussion achieves nothing else, you as 
teacher should make certain that the central point of 
today’s subject is that the laymen—the ordinary rank- 
and-file church members—determine a minister’s success 
or failure as often as the minister’s own weaknesses or 
capabilities. 

There is nothing wrong with most ministers that a new 
and harder working set of laymen couldn’t remedy. Lay- 
men have it in their power to make “fair-to-middling” 
preachers good preachers and any good preacher better 
by their own attitude and spirit of willingness to give 
intelligent support to the pastor’s leadership. Note that 
the lesson in Adult Student makes this fact clear. 

We make our preacher effective by responding to his 
leadership, by holding him up when he tends to be dis- 
couraged (did you think only laymen were permitted 
to be discouraged?) , and by working at his side faithfully 
in good times and bad. The reputations of great generals 
are made by the performance of their foot soldiers; so 
it is with pastors who are lifted to fame on the shoulders 
of willing laymen who catch from them the divine spark 
of Christian leadership. 

The subject of supporting our ministry—how we sup- 
port them, when we may fail to support them, what our 
minister has the right to expect of us—is many-sided. 

Ours is an itinerant ministry. Unlike some denomina- 
tions, it is the practice in our church for a minister to 
serve a local church or charge for several years and then 
to be replaced by a new man appointed at the session 
of the annual conference by the bishop. This means we 
Methodists must transfer from time to time the loyalty 
we feel for our pastor from one individual to another. 
Unless we do this, the new minister has a hard time of it. 
It shows up in certain concrete situations which will make 
interesting discussion material for the class. 

When your daughter or sister gets married or there 
1s a death in the family, do you call on the new minister 
to officiate at the wedding or funeral, or do you call back 
Old Brother Blank who was your pastor twenty years ago 
and now lives halfway across the state? What effect does 
it have on the present minister when you pass over him 
and call back a predecessor to perform some ministerial 
service? Is it fair? After a few such marriages and funerals 
will he not begin to wonder if he really is your minister? 

There is another way you can support your minister 
that sometimes escapes notice. It stems from the criticism 
often heard that the preacher’s sermons are over your 
head. You don’t know what he is talking about. Shall he 
Stoop to your level of understanding all the time, even if 
by doing so he encourages you to continue uninformed, or 
hasn’t he the right to expect you to get busy and read 


a few good religious books and put yourself in a position 
better to appreciate the message he brings? After all, is 
it wholly his fault—or partly yours—that his sermons are 
over your head? A good preacher will not cast his message 
completely beyond the understanding of his people, but 
he should make them reach. 

Laymen in our church are not noted for their wide 
reading, and some preachers would do a better job if 
they sought more frequently the mental refreshment a 
good book brings. This suggests two closely related ways 
of supporting the pastor: (1) Read more yourself to give 
him a more understanding congregation. (2) Make it 
possible for him to spend more time in study by sparing 
him routine jobs laymen can do just as well—“the serving 
of tables” the New Testament speaks about. 

Recently some laymen attending a retreat called on a 
young minister to speak on the subject, “A Pastor Looks 
at His Laymen.” Before the speaker was through, there 
must have been some twinges of guilt felt. by his hearers; 
for he pulled no punches. 

One thing struck home with special force. He said: “It 
is my experience that laymen are ignorant of the program 
of the church, what the church is trying to accomplish. 
If a man attempted to run his business with no more 
knowledge about that business than some of our ‘key’ 
laymen have concerning the total program of the church, 
that business would fold up in 90 days.” 

The young minister went on to remind the laymen that 
information brings knowledge and knowledge power. The 
Army has found that the men who make the best soldiers 
are those who have some idea of what they are fighting 
for. 

A stimulating discussion may be started in the class 
concerning the importance modern business or an army 
or an institution places on communications. Battles have 
been lost by better armies because communications broke 
down and one part of the line did not know what another 
part was doing. Modern business seeks to communicate 
with its customers through advertising, getting a message 
across to the public. Colleges seek to keep in touch with 
their alumni. The pastor, as your local leader, must keep 
in touch with his people and see that they are informed. 
It is not enough for him to have good intentions or a well- 
thought-out program; his laymen must know in detail 
what those intentions and that program are. 

The more successful minister depends not on one but 
on many avenues for communicating with his people. He 
does it from the pulpit, through home visitation, at meet- 
ings of the official board, in the church bulletin, and 
through the church staff if he has one. These are just the 
more familiar ways of carrying the message to his people; 
he finds new ones every day. 

The enterprising layman acting alone or through regu- 
lar committees of the church can help the minister to keep 
other members—especially new members—informed. A 
well-informed body of Christians brings unity of purpose 
and unity in action which are the basis for a successful 
ministry. 

Differences of opinion between a minister and his lay- 
men have caused trouble since there have been churches. 
The differences are really a hopeful sign if tempered by 
Christian respect for the other’s viewpoint, because such 
differences prove that both sides are thinking and that 
both sides care enough to have pronounced convictions. 

It is not healthy for the church when the laymen always 
passively follow a minister’s lead (Methodist churches 
have rarely been bothered with this condition!); nor is 



















Two theological students at Yale Divinity School talk 
with Leslie D. Weatherhead, well-known preacher and 
author from England. (Photo by Ernest Lefever.) 


it good for the minister to surrender his leadership re- 
sponsibilities to a few willful laymen. When either of these 
happens too often, it suggests that one side or the other 
doesn’t care enough for the basic mission of a Christian 
church, which is always and everywhere more important 
than the personal feelings of any group of fallible human 
beings. To resolve differences when they do occur, we have 
the wise injunction of John Wesley: “Think and let 
think.” 

It is well to remind the class not once but several times 
that in Methodist practice the pastor is the responsible 
leader of the church. This right must be accorded him 
cheerfully and without reservation. We surely would not 
be so inconsistent as to give him the responsibility with- 
out the necessary authority. 

They don’t do it so much any more, but in other years 
it was common for a minister in signing his name to put 
after it the letters “P.C.” It stands for “Preacher in 
charge.” There is a glorious tradition back of those letters, 
rendered colorful during the past 160 years by intermit- 
tent battles by the laymen to win for themselves a greater 
measure of power in the councils of the church. Whatever 
success the laity may have enjoyed in those efforts, they 
have in no way impaired the accuracy with which our 
preachers can still put after their names the letters 
“P.C.” if they want to. The preacher is the man in charge. 
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Insult 


You cannot insult a man more atrociously than by 
offering him a lower standard than your own.—From 
Daily Readings From William Temple, compiled by Hugh 
C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan Company. 
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FaitH which dwells in the heart . . . is the head and 
substance of all our righteousness—Martin Luther. 








Mar. 25: Where Can I Minist« 


A Christian is by definition a person who 
True concern must express itself in actior 
question: “Where Can I Minister?” 

Preoccupation with this question amo! 
swept Christianity around the Mediterranea 
early years of the Church. As we know fr 
history, they found they could minister in 
and in many ways. If we agree that the exar 
tian life makes on others is a form of minis’ 
sible in that sense for a Christian to ministe! 

There are unexpected depths to this top 
as teacher, will want to make certain are ! 
Involved here is a need to understand the fu 
of the stewardship of time, how we use it, 
responsibility every Christian has to use 
this one particular ‘we all start off even— 
poor, the young, the old, men and women. 
same amount of time. Be sure the class unde 
as Christ taught of our responsibility, no o1 
how wealthy, can with his material wealth 
the obligation, or escape the spiritually 
exercise, that derives from investing time a 
the Church. 

You will want to bring to the attention « 
many ways the progressive church plans it 
gram in order to use the most people in the 7 
ways. As the church expands its programs 
of service—counseling, recreation, Scouting 
welfare—the call for additional workers w 
becomes more insistent. 

The really up-to-date church takes an in) 
skills, aptitudes, and interests of its peopl: 
be certain as many as possible are being us' 
for which they are best fitted. The taking of 
of your own church membership is a service 
class might wish to undertake. A useful forn 
pose, called My Service Covenant,} listing d 
to serve in the church, may be ordered fro 
of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago, I! 

When we realize that the pastor, lay leader 
school superintendent cannot know the work 
interests of every member all the time, the n 
of such a survey (which must be kept cu 
members are added) becomes more appat 

Once the subject is opened, few class 
fail to be surprised by the variety of ways 
serve in the church. As an example, you 
general heading “Music.” Right away o1 
pianist, organist, choir member or leader, s« 
informal services, and leader or member of + 
church school orchestra. If there is a black 
write down one or two of these general hea 
many specific jobs as possible under this he 
listings will serve to stimulate the imagina 
who may be inclined to think “church work’ 
of teaching a Sunday school class or usherin; 
ship services. 

You might tell the class about a certain v« 
pastor who wins people by finding out wh 
talent is and putting him to work in a relate 
there it is only a short step into full church 
For example, he turned over a Cub Scout pa: 
man who was interested in boys but profess« 
in the church—and was frequently heard s 


1 Available at 75¢ per 100. 
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when the young man discovered the church shared his 
interest in boys, his fancied objections evaporated. “I get 
them inside the church doors,” that pastor explains 
modestly, “and I let the program of the church do the 
rest .. . and it does!” 

The wise pastor or lay leader is careful to fit the assign- 
ments of a church member to his known capacities and 
skills, wherever possible. One pastor learned in an em- 
barrassing way how important this is. He timidly ap- 
proached one of the city’s leading business executives— 
head of a large corporation—with the proposal that he 
undertake a particular job for the church. “It’s really very 
simple and easy,” the pastor explained. “A boy could do 
it.” 

“If that’s so,” the executive replied crisply, “then why 
don’t you get a boy to do it?” 

The pastor did not succeed with this man until he went 
to him with a job big enough to challenge him. In good 
church administration, we neither bore the highly-quali- 
fied nor overextend the poorly-qualified. 

The work program, wisely planned, takes into account 
as much what the work will do for the one performing it 
as what good its accomplishment will do for the church. 
As Christians our first concern is with people. Budgets, 
programs, and campaigns—no matter how large or im- 
portant—lose their Christian accent and flavor if they 
cease to be subordinate to the people who serve or are 
served thereby. 

In one church a deaf-mute attended services regularly. 
Someone asked: “Why do you come? You cannot hear 
the sermon or sing the songs.” He wrote in reply: “When 
they count who is on the Lord’s side, I want to be here 
and be counted.” A thrilling answer—but for those of us 
more fortunate, simply being there isn’t enough. 

Whenever a random sampling is taken, it is found that 
in any typical local church only about 25 per cent of the 
church membership is active in the work. The rest just 
come along for the ride, and, doing little, they get corre- 
spondingly little in return. 

In a Middle Western church which has a better than 
average record of using people in its total program, a 
careful study was made to see why it was more successful 
than others in getting its membership into harness. 

Here are some of the factors which played a part: (1) 
new members were given a job to do as soon as they 
jomed—some before they actually joined the church; (2) 
the pastor regularly sent out an “interest check list” to 
the members where they could indicate the areas of serv- 
ice most appealing to them; this information plus what he 
gathered on personal calls is carefully recorded on 3x5 
cards and filed for immediate and future reference (a nice 
present, too, for the preacher who succeeds him!); (3) 
pastor and leaders in this church always use the positive 
approach when enlisting helpers from among the mem- 
bership. They anticipate a “Yes” answer because they are 
offering the member an opportunity for Christian service, 
and the member is the one who should be grateful. 

The church which uses these principles is described as 
4 “seven-days-a-week church.” What is meant by this 
term? Is yours a “seven-days-a-week church”? Is it a 
Place for Sunday school and worship on Sunday and per- 
haps a midweek service, or is it the focus of wholesome 
Community activity all week long? Which age groups in 
your church use the church the most? Does it have some- 
thing for children and young people that will bring them 
inside the church other than on Sunday morning? What 


is there on the weekly schedule for the older people? For 
the men? 

What can your class as a group do to improve the 
situation with reference to any of these questions? 

Every time a new activity is added to the program, 
an opportunity is created for more people to participate. 

We recently saw the interest of one young man in- 
crease 100 per cent when his pastor asked him to be 
responsible for getting church news in the local papers. 
As he went about collecting the news, he found that what 
the church needed was a publicity staff—one to publish 
a mimeographed paper for the membership, another to 
submit the news to the local papers, a third to take 
photographs of important activities, and still another to 
keep in touch with the church papers. A casual request 
made to one young man by the pastor has now grown to 
include stimulating and useful service for four enthusiastic 
youngsters. It is not unusual for these small beginnings 
to reach ever-widening circles of people. 

Should you ever wonder why small beginnings in Chris- 
tian service have a way of growing into wonderfully 
satisfying enterprises reaching hundreds of persons in 
completely unexpected ways, it is well to recall in closing 
that when we do Christ’s work, he is naturally on our 
side. Then we have the assurance and the proof that with 
his help all things are possible. 


7 i + 
KNOWLEDGE is possible only because God is. The ques- 
tion about God is a possibility only because God already 


stands behind the question—From Our Faith, by Emil 
Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
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Chilton G. Bennett, a layman, has been executive secre- 
tary of the General Board of Lay Activities of The 
Methodist Church since July 30, 1948. 
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Books 


Religion in the Public Schools 


Tuer Piace or RELIGION IN PuBLic ScHoozs, by Virgil 


Henry; Harper and Brothers, 1950; $2.50; 164 pages. 


SEPARATION of church and state is not synonymous 
with a policy of no religion in the public schools. Nor is 
it true that American public schools exclude all religion 
even now. What many of them do is to include in their 
programs various religious practices, unfortunately some- 
times sectarian in nature; but school boards fail to adopt 
a consistent policy designed to give children and youth 
a basic understanding of the place of religion in American 
culture. 

These and other facts are made clear in The Place of 
Religion in Public Schools, by Virgil Henry, an Illinois 
superintendent of schools. 

There is nothing in the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
McCollum case, Dr. Henry insists, to prevent an objective 
program of public-school education in religion without 
sectarianism. 

Children and youth in the public schools, he thinks, 
should be made acquainted with the great religious 
classics, including the Bible. They should be given first- 
hand contacts with geographically accessible religious in- 
stitutions and basic information about their history, 
programs, and goals. They should be taught the main 
beliefs of the various sects and led to discuss the major 
philosophies of life and attitudes of religious groups 
toward these philosophies. 

It is obvious that there are religious values in non- 
biblical literature. These are being brought to light in 
public-school classes in English literature today and can 
be even more systematically taught if communities agree. 

Many public-school teachers tell Bible stories, particu- 
larly to younger children. It seems reasonable to believe, 
Dr. Henry thinks, that this practice could be extended 
to higher grades, making use of several books already 
available. 

Religion in social studies, religion in history, coopera- 
tive religion, interfaith education, religion and contempo- 
rary problems, are other legitimate parts of a curriculum 
for public schools, says this author. 

Courses in the physical and biological sciences provide 
opportunities for pupils to examine simultaneously the 
contributions of science and religion to the solution of 
problems centering around the creation of the universe, 
the origin and destiny of man, and the nature and pur- 
poses of God. 

The contributions of religion to music, art, and drama 
are immeasurable. How, for instance, can one study the 
history of music without noting the contributions of the 
Christian Church to its development? Bach, for example 
did his major work in the field of church music. 

Dr. Henry points out the necessity of careful planning 
with reference to the needs of a given community, pains- 
taking effort to avoid sectarian emphases, and wise 
publicity designed to gain the cooperation of all elements 
in the community. Both federal and state regulations on 
the subject should be scrupulously observed. The principle 
of separation of church and state (“separation of control 
so that neither the church nor the state will attempt to 
control the other”) must be protected at all times. Specific 
plans for settling controversies should be agreed to by 





educators and community leaders before ex; n 


begins. 

“While it may not be possible to separate e 
knowledge of religion from the practice of 1 
Henry says, “it seems clear that in the pub! e 
only emphasis possible is on the knowledge 

It is clear, therefore, that if the princi d 


in this book are scrupulously observed, the )| 
at best can lay only the groundwork for relis be 
tion—a groundwork chiefly of knowledge. § 
point that the home and the church school ¢ e 
picture with the application of that knowlé \- 
lems of personal and social living, commitm: t, 
and active membership in the Church. 
—Lynpon |] 
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Our Faith and the Social Ord: 


CHRISTIANITY AND Society, by Nels F. S. F\ r 
and Brothers, 1950; 280 pp., $3.75. 


This book, by one of the leading Christiai n 
America, will help the more thoughtful tea: " 
pret better the relationship between Christi 

social order. 

Dr. Ferré, who is professor of philosoph y 
in the School of Religion of Vanderbilt U: 
provided there the same type of brilliant thin! 
characterized former books in this series—/'a 
son and Evil and the Christian Faith. 

Among the chapters are these: “Christi 
Than Society,” “Christianity Is True Society . 
ity Is Completely for Society,” “The Christia e 
on War,” and “The Christian Perspective « 

—Woop! 
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A Christian in Revolt 


NicoLas BERDYAEV: CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM, 
Spinka; Westminster Press, 1950; 220 p) 


This is an account of the life and work « 
most brilliant Christian thinkers of the t 
tury. Nicolas Berdyaev, the Russian oppon¢ 
tarianism, and leader in the ecumenical mo\ t 
nearly thirty years in exile. But he wrot« [ 
brilliant books that have been the inspirat 
tudes of men and women concerned with 1 I 
Christian freedom. 

The teacher who would like to read a se 
of a Christian “in total revolt against 
secularist character of modern history” v 
volume valuable. 

—Woop 
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The Brink of Suicide 


THE increase of childless marriages in 
already resulted, in most of the Western s 
stationary population, and in many cases 
population. Egoistically inspired, the practi 
from burdensome childbearing and the car 
is already bringing the Western world to 
suicide—From The Reconstruction of H 
Pitirim A. Sorokin; The Beacon Press, 1945 
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Adult Bible Course 


Mar. 4: SUMMARY OF THE PAULINE CORRESPONDENCE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Toward the end of his letter to the Romans Paul 
looks back and surveys his career as a missionary. He has 
hot yet “finished the race” (compare II Timothy 4:7), 
but he can certainly take credit for covering an immense 
territory ! 

Paul has been “a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gen- 
tiles” (Romans 15: 16), and in Christ he has “reason to be 
proud” of his work for God. “For I will not venture to 
speak of anything except what Christ has wrought 
through me to win obedience from the Gentiles, by word 
and deed, by the power of signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, so that from Jerusalem and as 


far round as Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel 
of Christ” (verses 18 ff.). 

Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Galatia, 
Lycaonia, Mysia, Macedonia, Achaia, Asia—the list reads 
like the conquest of an empire! Now he feels cramped 
and frustrated, finding no room for further evangelization 
(verse 23), since he steadily refused to build on another 
man’s foundation (verse 20; compare I Corinthians 3:10). 
He did not even intend to tarry in Rome (“TI hope to see 
you in passing,” verse 24; contrast I Corinthians 16:7), 
since he felt the lure of the unoccupied open field farther 
west, in Spain, at the utmost limits of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Whether Paul ever succeeded in reaching Spain, we do 
not know. There was a tradition in the later church that 
he was released by Nero, visited Spain and also western 
Greece (Neapolis), was arrested a second time, taken to 
Rome, and martyred. But this “tradition” may be only 
a pious guess—founded on a wish—that the noble apostle 
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must have carried out the intention expressed in his letter 
to the Romans. 

We do not know whether he kept a diary (like the one 
that Luke used in Acts 21, 27, and 28), but it seems 
doubtful. A man as energetic, dynamic, even restless as 
Paul was could hardly sit down and confide to his diary 
each night the thoughts and events of the day. In fact, 
the scroll form of ancient books and his own incessant 
moving about would both prevent the composition of any 
private journal. Nevertheless we would give anything if 
only Paul had written such a diary, and if it had been 
handed down intact across the centuries! 

What would Paul’s diary contain? Names of persons 
and places and—let us hope!—dates, so that we would 
not be so much in the dark about the chronology of his 
life? Character sketches of his contemporaries, friends, 
and colleagues? Descriptions of what he saw on his trav- 
els—like Strabo’s Geography or Pausanias’ Guide to 
Greece? Statistics of his congregations, conversions, bap- 
tisms, or the ordination of feilow ministers, “elders,” 
“bishops,” “deacons”? Abstracts of his own sermons? 
Or the outline of his theological ideas, sketched out in 
advance of a fuller elaboration in sermon, tract, or book? 

But to ask for all this, even in imagination, is to ignore 
the kind of man Paul was. He was no sedentary worker, 
\ike most diarists, consoling himsclf for his lack of ex- 
pression in the world outside by a full unfolding of himself 
to himself on paper. He was no philosophic emperor like 
Marcus Aurelius, forced to sit encamped “among the 
Quadi on the river Gran” and guard the frontier of a fad- 
ing empire, his reflections a surrogate of deeds. He was no 
elderly bishop like Augustine, reviewing the course of his 
life and praising God for incident after incident—though 
he came near doing this in Philippians (1:12-26). Nor 
was he a writer, treasuring up his thoughts as Emerson 
did, so that when occasion arose to prepare an essay or 
a lecture here was his own treasured material, ready to 
hand. 

Paul was primarily a man of action, a speaker, a 
missionary, and a propagandist, not a professor, a theolo- 
gian, or a writer of books. If he had been asked to write 
out a statement of his faith or even to draw up a cate- 
chism of Christian faith and practice, he might have been 
surprised and puzzled—though his epistles, as we have 
seen (especially Romans), are not far removed from such 
a statement, both of his own convictions and of the com- 
mon faith and duties. 

Perhaps Paul would have been surprised to discover 
how far he had traveled spiritually and intellectually in 
his own “private Odyssey.” The rabid persecutor of the 
Christians at Damascus, whose activity is described not 
only in the Book of Acts (8:1-3; 9:1f., 13 f., 21), but in 
his own letters (e.g., Galatians 1:13 f., 22 ff.), had been 
converted to the very cause he had once tried to destroy; 
and his conversion had proved to be much more than the 
adoption of a new set of ideas; for his whole life, spirit, 
character, aim, attitude toward others, belief in God, and 
purpose in living had been changed. 

Paul was a completely reborn, “twice-born,” remade, 
and regenerated man—though the continuity is clear, 
and it is the same man, reborn, re-educated, and trans- 
formed, who now built up what formerly he had torn 
down. 

The fanatical legalist, who had gone about trying to 
establish his own righteousness—“blameless,” as far as 
the Law was concerned, but for all that deeply despairing 
of his own salvation (if we can judge from Romans 7)— 


? 


had emerged a calm, confident, patient, res 
tionate friend of scores, probably hundre 
men and women all over the eastern and cc 
ranean world. And the remarkable thing 
not set out to do it—to “win friends 
people”! 

Those who consciously try to influence | 
up their own reputations, to achieve prom 
often fail—or else attain an influence the 
better without. But Paul was simply “not 
the heavenly vision” (Acts 26:19), and ré 
revelation God had vouchsafed him (Galati 

Step by step, through the days and 
followed, the steady transformation of thi 
Christ” continued. Narrow and fanatical! 
Law gave way to a broader conception of 
God. Blind faith gave way to profound 
God’s purposes and ways. Bitter partisan 
speaking yielded to patient forbearance 
confidence, even when his friends (as at ‘ 
against him. 

Paul’s old inherited view of the end o! 
pictured the Lord Jesus descending fro! 
flames of fire accompanied by his powerful! 
to inflict vengeance on a disobedient, un 
(1I Thessalonians 1:7 f.), gave way to a | 
of Christ’s relation to the world and to h 
Philippians 1:21-23). The crude “messia1 
way to a deeper understanding of Christ’: 
and work, as the self-humiliated Son of ‘ 
to earth to die for mankind (Philippians < 
dying won away from sin and death thx 
were forfeit. 

The dominant figure in Paul’s whole spi! 
lectual development, as a Christian, 
Crucified,” Christ Jesus, dying, risen, g 
the key that unlocks the whole meaning 
for Paul, and especially the meaning of ! 
an apostle and missionary of that Risen | 
proclaim, warning every man and teaching 
all wisdom, that we may present every | 
Christ” (Colossians 1:28). “For necessit) 
me. Woe to me if I do not preach t¢! 
Corinthians 9:16.) 

Not Paul the mystic, Paul the introsp 
of the Christian’s inner world, but Paul ¢ 
missionary—that is the true and inclusive 
revealed in his own letters. Other aspects 
this is the “whole man.” And, as he often 
self, Paul the Apostle is what he is becau 
all, Christ’s servant, Christ’s slave! 
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Study of the Reformation 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, by V 
Beacon Press, 1950; 312 pp., $4.00 


This discussion of the background of t! 
and the problems that Protestantism 
appeal to the serious student of church |! 
trine, not to the layman. 
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Very few men live at present, but 
live another time——Jonathan Swift. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


This is the last lesson on Paul and his writings. It is 
planned as a summary of our study for the past few 
weeks. You may find as you discuss this lesson that the 
members of your class are not completely clear in their 
thinking concerning the content of the different letters. 
They may be a bit confused as they look at the letters 
in retrospect. Therefore, this class session could be used 
profitably just to help clarify the place and significance 
of each of Paul’s letters. 

Another possible approach in teaching this lesson would 
be to trace the development of the various ideas of Paul’s 
theology as they grew during the years of his writing. 
Laymon touches on this in his discussion of this 
lesson in Adult Student. Many classes may not be far 
enough along in their theology and scholarship to do this 
effectively. The teacher must decide at this point. 

Still a third possibility in this lesson would be to have 
a discussion on Paul, the man. This could include ques- 
tions and discussion of Paul as a fnissionary, as a theolo- 
gian, as a writer, as a poet, as a Christian. This discussion 
would lend itself to an interpretation of the man whose 
personality has been seen by the members of the class in 
their study of his writings. 

The following lesson plan will include a little of each 
of the above suggestions but will emphasize Paul, the 
man, and his letters. It is doubtful, however, if a class 
session could adequately discuss all of these questions 
which are suggested below, as is true in all of these plans. 
Qur purpose in our lesson plan is to suggest how the lesson 
may be approached and questions that may be asked the 
class to stimulate their participation and discussion. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to give a general 
summary of Paul’s great contribution to Christianity by 
his ability, his activities, his writings, and to increase the 
appreciation of Paul and of Christ for all students. 

Introduction: This lesson may be introduced something 
like this: “Today we come to the last lesson concerned 
with the greatest letter writer in the history of the world. 
We have found this man Paul to be fascinating. His mind 
was one of the great minds of all ages. His contribution 
has changed the world.” 

Then, the teacher may want to use questions like 
those below to stimulate discussion: 

I. Paul, the Man 

A. Do you think the world is different 
Paul? In what way? Is it possible to know fhe full extent 
of his influence? What men would you saf had influenced 
the world more? Why do you list eac“f these? 

B. In your own mind, how do yopicture Paul? What 
lo we know about him physica}? How do you think 
you would have been impressAf if you had met Paul in 
person? What do you thinkMere the outstanding charac- 
teristics of this man? Wh? 

C. What was Pau¥ contribution as a missionary? 
What was the price‘he paid for his mission labors? Who 
Were his companions? How do we know? How important 
'o Christianity was the fact that Paul was a missionary? 
How important to Paul was it? Where did he go on his 
‘tps? What churches can you name that he founded? 

D. What do you think of Paul’s ability as a theologian? 
What do we mean by a “theologian”? What did Paul 










‘because of 


unink about Christ? What was the center of his theology? 
What effect has Paul’s theology had on Christian thinking 
throughout the ages? (If the teacher is not familiar with 
the theological significance of Paul, it would be informa- 
tive and helpful for him to borrow a book or two from 
his pastor on this subject. It is sufficient to say here 
that Paul is the greatest Christian theologian. He has 
influenced Christian thinking more than any other man.) 

E. What do you think of Paul as a writer? How do you 
like his stvle? How important do you consider his writ- 
ing? Is there any other letter writer you can compare to 
Paul? What about Paul as a poet? What was his greatest 
poem ? 

F. Do you feel that Paul lived his Christian profession? 
Do you think he fell short at times? What does he say at 
this point? Do you think of him as one of the truly great 
Christians? Why? 

Il. The Letters of Paul 

The teacher may now say: “Let us turn to a rapid 
survey of the letters of Paul which we have studied for 
the past several weeks, and see if we have clearly in mind 
the outstanding characteristics of each.” 

A. Let us name these books. What was the first one 
we studied? What next? And next? (As these letters are 
named the teacher or a member of the class may write 
the names on the blackboard, leaving enough space under 
each to list the general theme later.) 

B. Why did Paul write I and II Thessalonians? What 
were the conditions in the church at Thessalonica? What 
was Paul’s advice to them? How would you characterize 
these books? (List characteristics on the blackboard.) 

C. What were the problems that confronted the people 
at Corinth which caused Paul to write I Corinthians? Do 
you remember some of the answers he gave? What were 
the general characteristics of this letter? 

D. What is included in II Corinthians? Why does it 
seem likely that the last part (II Corinthians 10 through 
13) was written first? Why are the chapters 1 through 9 
called the “joyful letter”? What characterized this letter? 

E. Do you especially like the Letter to the Galatians? 
What makes this such a great book? What was the prob- 
lem it was dealing with? What did Paul mean by “salva- 
tion by faith”? What characterizes this letter? 

F. Romans is unique in certain ways. How? Why did 
Paul write it? What is its great contribution? Do you 
like the Book of Romans? Do you find it easily read and 
understood? Why is it so important? What are its chief 
characteristics? 

G. Do you remember what we called the letter to the 
church at Philippi? Why did we call it a “love letter”? 
Where was Paul when he wrote it? Why did he write it? 

H. What makes Colossians different from the other 
letters? Why did Paul write it? What is its theme? 

I. What is the letter to Philemon about? What does 
Paul say in this? What is the most important thing about 
this letter? 

III. Conclusion 

Why was Paul so great a man? What did he think 
of Christ? Why did he have such a complete devotion to 
Christ? What did this do to his life? What will happen 
in our lives if we have the same devotion? How can we 
get it? How can Paul help us get it? What happens to 
one whose life is so completely Christ centered? Do you 
want this? Will you pay the price? 

Assignment : Ask members of the class to read, before 
next Sunday, the lesson in Adult Student and also the 
Bible references listed. 
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Mar. 11: MATTHEW, MARK, 
AND LUKE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


For over a century now, New Testament scholars have 
been studying the “Synoptic Problem,” i.e., the problem 
of the interrelations between Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
They are the “synoptic” gospels: in contrast to John, 
they share a common view. 

The study of this problem is no purely academic process 
of literary analysis and reconstruction, like some of the 
other problems in ancient history, e.g., the sources for 
the life of Alexander of Macedon. It has deep religious 
value; it brings us close to the life and thought of the 
early Church, which produced these books. It helps us to 
understand what the earliest Christians found in Jesus, 
his character and career, his message and his mission, 
his mighty works in the past and equally in the present, 
and the hope of his “coming” (or Parousia) and of the 
new age which had already been inaugurated through him 
and would be fully realized when he returned in glory. 

Moreover, the study of the “Synoptic Problem” helps 
us to see how the gospel tradition was edited, expanded 
(usually by the addition of other traditional material), 
interpreted, and given new applications. After awhile the 
student comes to know the mind of Mark, and that of 
Luke, and that of Matthew in their distinctive and unique 
qualities, as we know other ancient writers; they stand 
out before one as individuals, and not just the handers-on 
of the tradition. 

All over China, before the war, there were seminars 
for laymen, I have been told, assembling periodically for 
Bible study and specifically to study the Synoptic Prob- 
lem! I hope these seminars are still in existence, and I 
wish we had more of them in this country. 

For one thing, such intensive study of the Gospels 
helps us get rid of the antiquated idea that they were 
meant to be biographies, and that one can dovetail them 


together into a neat “Life of Christ.” f 
helps us realize that these are books writte! 
and for faith’; they are versions or r 
Gjospel—the one and only Gospel—which | 
ment or proclamation of the divine messag 
not a collection of documents or sourcé 
purely historical purposes. 

Above all, this study helps us see Jesus 
believed in, loved, followed, obeyed, and 
early followers: first, those who handed 
traditions about him, then those who first 
writing, and finally those who edited and 
the oral traditions and the written s« 
Gospels. 

All along, it was the believing Church w 
and safeguarded and handed on this “lin 
traditions about him, then those who fir 
“The Gospels are primary sources for the 
early Church, secondary sources for the 
We no longer try to view them solely—or « 
—as “historical records,” as if when we 
them thoroughly and then rewritten the 
on this basis we should have no further 
That is what is called “historicism”—it wa 
later nineteenth century. Present-day N¢ 
scholars are almost unanimous in repudiat 

The solution of the Synoptic Problem as 
is generally held today is this: 

Mark is the earliest Gospel, and it was 
ently by both Matthew and Luke in writing 
of “the” Gospel. In addition to Mark, 
certain other sources, chiefly one (which 
=Quelle, meaning “source,” i.e., the “Say 
which Luke also used, but in addition Matt! 
others, very formal didactic arrangements « 
ing for purposes of instruction, perhaps 
chetical instruction in the early Church at 

Like Matthew, Luke also used Mark, 
sources: “Q,” as just stated, and also “L”’ | 
iar or special source), the Infancy Narratiy 
2), and certain special material in the Pas 
(Luke 22 and 23). Moreover, the purpose 
so much didactic as apologetic, as may be 
two volumes taken together, “Luke-Acts” 
it. 

Luke’s purpose was to prove, by a caref 
of the historical evidence—or rather by v 
full history—that the Church was not a su! 
lutionary movement. Neither Jesus hii 
apostles had been rebels or insurgents. 
nor Herod Antipas had found any fault i 
23:1-22); and if the apostles were “every 
against” (Acts 28:22) and accused of t1 
the world upside down” (Acts 17:6) 
against the decrees of Caesar, saying that ' 
king, Jesus” (verse 7), you have only to 
to see how unfounded these charges rea! 
very end of Acts, Paul, a prisoner, alway 
(28:16), nevertheless lives in his own 
(verses 23, 30) almost under the shadow o! 
palace. There he continues to preach f 
years,” welcoming all who come to him, 
kingdom of God and teaching about the Lo 
quite openly and unhindered” (verse 31). 1 
translation than the older version, “wit 
none forbidding him.” 

Not only do we try to discover the p 
between Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but a 
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What 
You do? 


And Go to Church Too? 


[See Adult Student, third cover page. ] 

THE problem that Bill and Annette were facing with 
young Bill’s developing aversion to going to church is 
one which many parents have faced. It ought to be a good 
principle to lay down at the beginning that a policy of 
arbitrary coercion is never a wise procedure with young 
adolescents. It has happened in too many instances that 
parental authority has only served to build up a mass of 
smothered resentment that, when finally the opportunity 
to break with the restraints set up by parents has come, 
rebellious youth has plunged to an extreme of revolt that 
has separated them from influences that would have saved 
them heartbreak and tragedy. 

It is a distinct advantage if the pastor of the church 
proves to be the kind of man who inspires confidence 
and respect as a person, even though some of his sermons 
do shoot over the heads of younger members of his con- 
gregation. Parents might very well set themselves to en- 
courage and cultivate this personal respect and appre- 
ciation of the pastor as a man. 

It is a good thing, too, if parents can remember that 
many teen-age youngsters do much thinking out loud, 
and like to make their own experiments in independence. 
One young bride remarked to an older friend to whom 
she had gone for counsel about a threatened rift between 
her and her mother-in-law: “I know that I do shock 
Don’s mother terribly sometimes. But, you know, she 
shocks so delightfully, I just can’t seem to resist the 
temptation to say things I know will get a rise out of her.” 

Sometimes adolescents will choose to stay away from 
church more as a means of making a decision on their 
own and asserting their own independence than as a con- 
sequence of a serious developing antipathy to public wor- 
ship. Would it not be the wise course for parents to watch 
for convenient and natural opportunities to encourage 
church attendance when they know the program is certain 
to contain elements that will be particularly appealing 
to their children? 

The idea of talking to the minister about it would point 
in the right direction; particularly if the minister under- 
stands both parents and the normal reactions of youth. 

The suggestion of a junior choir is a good illustration 
of an approach that is always constructive. Any plan that 
will give genuine recognition to growing young people 
as persons in their own right, helps to build personality 
and helps, further, to enhance the church in their lives. 
We need to make sure that any such jobs as may be pro- 
posed to interest growing boys and girls into more regular 
attendance at church must be real jobs that have im- 
portance for their own sake. ~ 

No parents can afford ever to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of the example they set. No amount of parental 
exhortation can make up for a negative lesson in prac- 
tice. If parents find it easy to see good excuses for ab- 


sence from church when their own personal convenience 
or mood calls them elsewhere, they cannot be surprised 
that their children follow their example. There is no 
more cogent argument on behalf of a consistent practice 
of attendance at public worship than the demonstration 
that father and mother obviously find in that practice a 
source of comfort, inspiration, and strength which they 
are unwilling to forgo except for the most urgent reasons. 


That “Cocktail Hour” 


There is no point at which the fundamental issue con- 
nected with the habit of drinking alcoholic beverages is 
more sharply or directly thrust into our thinking than in 
such a situation as Bill and Betty were facing [see Adult 
Student, third cover page]. There are few who would 
argue for the advisability of going on a drunken debauch. 
There is nothing much more disgusting than a person who 
is maudlin with liquor or who has become so deeply in- 
ebriated that he has lost control of himself. There are 
few who would not agree that the person who drives an 
automobile or an airplane or who works at the controls 
of high-powered machinery should stay cold sober. 

But when it comes to the custom of taking a cocktail, 
as a kind of primer for good fellowship at a dinner or a 
social evening, there are many who just do not see the 
force of the argument for total abstinence. You will want 
to make sure that such considerations as the following are 
brought out clearly and forcefully during the discussion. 

We cannot overlook the danger, to which some people 
are much more susceptible than others, that once a prac- 
tice of occasional drinking is begun the habit will grow 
until it has taken complete control. The idea that those 
who have become confirmed alcoholics are sick people has 
won increasing acceptance, particularly since such scien- 
tific studies of the problem of alcoholism as those spon- 
sored by Yale University have made public their findings. 
We ought not, however, to leap to the conclusion that the 
whole question has been lifted out of the area of moral 
problems. The knowledge that smallpox or diphtheria is 
a serious contagious disease does not free us from respon- 
sibility for combating extension of the contagion. It 
places upon us the more rigorous obligation to make cer- 
tain that our personal habits do not make us into agents 
that spread the disease. 

We need to think straight on this subject until we 
recognize that what a little alcohol does is to loosen the 
controls on speech and action. One who is cold sober can 
usually detect at once the carelessness as to what is good 
taste and the finer sensibilities that is immediately mani- 
fest by the person who is only mildly intoxicated. As a 
matter of fact, the only persons who really appreciate the 
effects of a few drinks in loosening up our inhibitions and 
stimulating laughter and conversation are those who 
themselves are sufficiently intoxicated to have lost their 
own ability to discriminate. 

There is, further, another question that is only inci- 
dentally related to the question of whether one should 
drink aleohol. That is the question whether a Christian 
should ever surrender responsibility for making decisions 
to anyone else. Just because the “set” we run with approve 
drinking cocktails is no reason why we should do violence 
to our own deepest convictions, just to “go along with 
the crowd.” Often one sincere and courageous decision to 
hold consistently to a high ideal will give a number of 
others who are not quite sure whether they have the 
courage to stand fast just that bit of support that helps 
them win their own personal moral victory. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 








Coming in April... Enlarged 


and Improved Adult Courses! 





Users of Adult Student will be pleased to learn 
that significant changes are being made in the 
presentation of its courses beginning April. 1951. 


Since October, 1948, Adult Student has car- 
ried three courses of study: 
1. INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
2. ApuLT BrpLe Course 
3. LEARNING FOR LIFE LESSONS 


4. ForumM Discussions 


The limited number of pages available in the 
magazine has made it necessary to crowd these 
three courses into much less space than is needed 
for adequate treatments of them. And students, 
teachers, editors and others have felt that it was 
necessary to relieve the situation through one 


means or another. 


Therefore. after considerable study ai 
extensive survey, it has been decided to i 
quarterly publication which will car: 
“Learning for Life” lessons exclusively. Th 
periodical will begin with 64 pages for th 


quarter and will be expanded to 80 pages | 


after. It will provide considerable more 
for the lessons than has been available 
published in Adult Student. The price of / 
ing for Life quarterly is 25 cents per issue. 


Removal of this course from Adult Si 
makes available additional pages for mor 
quate treatment of the “International Les 
and the “Adult Course” which will conti 
appear in the Adult Student. 


The editors and publishers feel that thi 
forward step and that users of these courss 


find them greatly improved. 











Remember, in’ ordering: 
Classes using “International Lessons” or “Adult Bible Course” 
will need the Adult Student. 
Those studying the “Learning for Life” lessons will need Learn- 


ing for Life quarterly. 
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